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i SHARPLESS |system of complete and thorough draining, 
Rea > PUBLISHERS : now insisted on by the best agriculturists of 
ragheg: ay Tt ithe day. That a tenacious and impervious 
No. 50 North Fourth Street, subsoil must be relieved from the water col- 
PHILADELPHIA. lected and retained on its surface before the 
Price one dollar per year.—For conditions see last page. earth can be fitted for the growth of vegeta- 
en ble matter, we think has been most clearly 
al eb ‘and satisfactorily ascertained ; the best mode 
mare ae ee of effecting this object may be a question, but 
Under Draining. although it is, probably, the most costly, we 
Mr. Evtror,—This is the season for mak-|| believe that under-draining will, in the end, 
ing under drains; the leisure of autumn and|| be found the most economical. The mere 
the open weather of winter cannot be so well expense of cutting the ditch is the same, pro- 
loyed as in this most necessary and all-|; bably, whether a blind or open way is used, 
ae operation: by this means, too, la- ‘but in the covered ditch there is the additional 
bour is found for our helps at a time when, || expense of that arrangement, by which the 
otherwise, they would be suffering privations | bottom is kept open whilst the top is closed ; 
from the want of employment; and when the || and this is considerable, varying with the 
business is judiciously conducted, it is sure tol means used, which will be different accord- 
ya percentage upon the cost, far greater|| ing to circumstances. Intimately connected 
then - thet’ Wak cbt be devised, as that | with this system of draining, is the plan of 
land which has been reclaimed by draining || subsoil ploughing; by this is meant, the break- 
will oftentimes require no manuring for an/|| ing up of the earth to a greater depth than is 
age; the herbage, too, being of a peculiarly || usual in the ordinary process of cultivation. 
different species from war wean ees = very menes —_ ae soe sees 7 

and far more nutritious. It must be observed, |; the practice of modern husbandry —a sti 
however, that drains cut at this season of the|| clay, impervious to water, when once broken 
year should be filled and finished immediate- || up in this way, never runs together again— 
ly, lest the frost might shake the sides of the | this may be true with respect to all, except a 
newly-cut earth, and render the cee a) pons — we - on ree 
measure abortive, by partially filling t em,||clay, and a vantage has been taken of this 
aan the stones, or other articles used, are}, eee te run * Tee o a — 
placed. shape, called a subsoil plough, in om 
On land that has been drained, the system } of the furrow made by - ordinary plough, 
of subsoil ploughing can be adopted with ten-||so as to loosen the soil without turning it: by 
fold chuainat, are is an site of the high-|| this means, the excess of water, which would 
est importance, for there is no doubt, the use otherwise have been retained stagnant about 
of the subsoil plough will ere long be in very | the roots of the plants, to their serious injury, 
= —— SS Se is nee ee to . — — pon 

ound as valuable on li ands with) an e conjunction of ope 

retentive bottoms, as upon a of a satnaiidietesto entirely carried off. The relief thus 
compact and stiffer surface — rendering, as|| afforded toa soil of this character has been 
has been observed, all soils drier in wet wea-|| known to double and even quadruple the pro- 
ther, and more moist during a season of |duct; and there is very little soil that, in its 
drought. On this all-important subject, 1|| natural state, would not be greatly benefited 
find some interesting remarks in the Southern | by the operation; consequently, a man had 
_anter, a new agricultural periodical, pub-|| better, if it be necessary, sell one-half his 

lished at Richmond, Virginia, which stands } land, to enable him to drain the other.” ; 
igh in public estimation, and deserves the|| There are many articles used in the filling 
liberal support of the country through which || of under-drains. On the old and low mea- 
circulates, It is said, dows of England, it is usual to cut drains 18 
“We are inclined to believe the very great-|| inches deep and 12 inches wide, and in the 
«#t improvement in modern husbandry is, the! middle of the bottom of these, to sink a foot 
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— Fruit Trees. 
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deeper, only 3 inches wide; then, to take the || have struck every beholder with surp “ 


turf that had been cast off at the first open- Many had their doubts as to the feasi}j: 
ing and turn it, sod downward, on the shoul- || turning the next furrow-slice on to the 


ders of the drain, and fill the mould upon 
them; and these drains have stood in perfect 
order for an age. Then again, on other mea- 
dows it is the custom to sink a deep and nar- 
row drain, and place in it the branches of 
beech, osier, or other aquatic timber, cover- 
ing them with straw, &c., and filling in the 
earth, and these also stand and perform well. 
But when stones of proper size can be 
obtained, a preference is due to them over 
every other material, for if the drains are 
carried so as to have a slight declination only, 
and carefully filled, they will run for any 
length of time: where stones are not to be 
had, however, tiles are used very extensive- 
ly ; and two pine boards nailed together and 
placed in the bottom of the drain, so as to 
span it, the aris edge upwards, has been found 
a cheap and very excellent substitute for 
them. But, upon the principle of the work- 
ing of the subsoil plough, if land be cut into 
wedge-shaped deep drains, and these be filled 
again with the matter that has been thrown 
out, after it has had time to dry, they will be 
found to keep open and run, perhaps for any 
length of time, even for an age. In any 
view, therefore, draining in some form or 
other ought to be practised very extensively 
on land requiring the operation: it is the ne 
plus ultra of good husbandry. Vir. 


—_—-—--—__- ooo 


To the Editor of the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
Subsoil Plough. 


Srr,—I, too, was so fortunate as to be pre- 
sent at the trial of Ploughs at the late Exhi- 
bition of the Philadelphia “Agricultural So- 
ciety, and can bear testimony to the superi- 
ority of the centre-draught plough for the 
purpose of cultivating the land preparatory to 
sowing, but whether it is equally suitable for 
stirring fallowed land, when it is necessary 
that the furrows shonld be set more on edge 
that the drag might take a greater hold upon 
them, remains a question, which ought, how- 
ever, to be solved. Why does not Mr. Prouty 
take means to show the powers of his plough 
under various circumstances and in different 
soils? The premiums he has obtained, and 
the desire which it is natural he should feel 
to bring his plough into notice and competi- 
tion with others, ought to operate as a strong 
inducement to him to\use every means in his 
power for this purpose. 

But my present object is, just to say, the 
subsoil plough, with its operations, have con- 
vinced me that the system of stirring the 
hard pan is about to become the value of the 
rent of our land to us; and the thing is at 
once so complete and manifest, that it must 


We , 
LY of 


| ened earth of the subsoiled furrow, thinking 


it probable that the work may be harder ,, 
the land might not lie so smoothly; but na 
was not the case, for the furrow was none 
as easily and laid as evenly as though no «) 
wows had been practised. But, only jy. 
think for a moment of the effect whieh the 
system will have on the tap-rooted plans. 
and more especially on the growth of the », 
tatoe, when deposited on the loosened s9)\ » 
the furrow and covered with manure, whe 
will be carried down by every rain to the ty», 
roots of the plants imbedded in it, instead ,y 
the sets being laid upon the hard pan of th» 
soil, at the depth of a few inches only, as they 
now are. I should expect that it wil! be the 
means of adding many thousand bushels 1) 
our crops, especially in a time of drougty. 
enabling us to cope with “ the Green moup. 
tain boys,” who find it by no means an uw». 
common occurrence to turn up from 100) 
1800 bushels to the acre! Where are thes 
subsoil ploughs to be obtained ? 
Joun Davis. 


Lancaster County. 





Fruit Trees. 


Tne practice of draining, so necessary for 
the well-being of every species of vegetables, 
is found of superlative importance to orchard: 
‘having unhealthy subsoils, the presence of 
'which is easily shown by moss growing on 
the branches and a coarse and open bark. 
The Boston Cultivator states, that a Mr 
Chinny has found by experience that the 
water in a retentive subsoil was so injurious 
to the growth of his trees, as to justify the 
expense of ditches cut from two to three fee’ 
| deep to carry off the water, which, collecting 
in the subsoil, paralyzed and corrupted te 
'tender roots. At the bottom of these drains 
is left a water-course about eight inches deep, 
covered with flat stones; on these some brus! 
is thrown, and the whole is filled with the 
earth that had been dug out in forming th 
drains. Thus has he secured the most entire 
success on land that before had baffled all b= 
‘attempts to raise an orchard. A periodic: 
‘liming is of the greatest benefit to an 
chard; so also is the washing of the trook 
and branches of the trees with strong 8? 
suds, which also might be applied to the" 
roots, opening the ground for the purpo. 
Pruning should be attended to, and practi 
annually, sparingly at first, or great 19)") 
may arise from the infliction of la wound 
and the exposure of the trees to violent w™® 
during winter, before the young wood > 
shot to protect them. 




















No. 4 Agricultural Shows. , 107 

es Oe ee ee 
x For the Farmers’ Cabinet. | attended a show where we could feel satisfied 
that size was not too much regarded. If in 
| our judgment we are correct, the influence 
of cattle shows tends, in some degree at least, 

Me. Evrror,— The remarks by Joseph || to the introduction of a large and raw-boned 
ritlé, in the last No. of the Cabinet, on the breed of cattle, which no well-wisher to the 
late Exhibition of the Philadelphia Agricul- ! farming interest would ever desire to encour- 
tural Society, contain matter for serious re- ||age. Other things being equal, we should 
fection. Although not present on that occa- | prefer, as a matter of profit, to be the owner 
sion, 1 have seen the same propensity for || of a cow or bull that was but little above the 











proper Articles for Exhibition at Agri- 
cultural Shows. 








large cattle exercise an undue influence on || medium size, rather than of one extraordina- 
the minds of many elsewhere, and in no/jrily large. Fineness of bone, symmetry of 
lace, perhaps, are persons wholly free from form, apparent thrift and hardiness of consti- 
that partiality. The most likely thing to |/tution—these are the important points. And 
convince of the error that almost all have || in relation to young animals, intended to be 
imbibed is, to impress upon them the axiom || kept as breeders, we should regard it as 
in stock-breeding, to begin with dam the|| highly important to know something of the 
best; relying more upon the female than the || pedigree, so that we might guess whether 
male for the production of large cattle of || the good points were merely accidental, or 
proportions. It is easy to obtain large || whether they were fixed in the blood, and 
calves from overgrown bulls, but unless the || would be likely to reappear in the offspring. 
cows be large also, the offspring is scarcely || A very finely formed bull, which happens to 
ever well-formed; often indeed are they ||come from coarse parents, will, in but very 
found of a cross-bred, coarse, lanky charac- || few instances, produce his like; and for this 
ter, as disgraceful to the breeder as to she || reason we should make the parentage a mat- 
sire, And these remarks were exemplified || ter of importance; not that we should be 
at the late Exhibition at Syracuse, where || anxious to encourage in a region of short 
some of the smallest and neatest of the tho- || pasturage, the general introduction of “ Herd 
rough-bred Devon bulls were best known and || Book” animals—but we should like to know 
most highly prized, as stock-getters of the || that the parents for two or three generations 
greatest value ; and I must say, I consider the || back had been well-formed and profitable in 
breeders of short-horns peculiarly blameable || our climate, and upon such feed as is usual 
in this respect—pushing on their animals by || here. 
means of the highest keep to mammoth size || “ When we come to fruits and vegetables, 
—all wrong, depend upon it. the matter is still worse. If a squash, from 
I have been much pleased with some very || some mysterious and unconjectured cause, 
judicious remarks contained in a Jate number || happens to become a mammoth, or to be curi- 
of the New England Farmer, on this subject, || ously distorted in form, that is the one that 
and believing that a large proportion of your || must be carried to the show, while the cart- 
readers would coincide with the writer in the || loads that are finely-formed, of good quality, 
view which he has taken, if they had the op- || and the causes of whose excellence can be 
— to become acquainted with them, I || explained and reapplied by the producer and 
ave copied them for publication, should you || others—these are left at home. So it is, to 
approve. The editor says— some extent, in relation to many other vege- 
“Is there not reason for supposing that || tables and to fruits. 
people are accustomed to exhibit at these “‘ Now what we wish to see is, a fair spe- 
fairs the largest squash, pumpkin, or ruta || cimen of a good crop, and accompanying that, 
baga — the largest calf—the largest steers, || we desire a statement of the mode of culture, 
and every thing the largest of its kind? Is||so that we may obtain instruction that will 
size the principal thing regarded? And do|| be of service to us in our own agricultural 
the members of committees make size the || and horticultural operations in future years. 
criterion of merit? Such questions should || The mammoths, the dwarfs, the deformed, 
find no place in our columns if we did not || which nature has made in sport, gnd which 
suppose they must, in too many instances, be || cannot be produced again by any particular 
answered in the affirmative. Now, what we || processes of cultivation—these things are 
Wish to see is the best, not the largest mere- || mere curiosities, and convey no useful infor- 
ly. And it often happens—it ordinarily hap-|| mation. The fairest, finest and best specimens 
pets—that the very large calf is a coarse-||(not in all cases the largest) are the proper 
made animal, unfit for a breeder. There are || ones to be exhibited on these occasions.” 
exceptions to this remark, and yet it is true || Nov. 10, 1841. 
*s 4 general statement; many members of 
committees regard form and fineness of make|| Surrerine innocence is a spectacle which 
i fixing upon their awards, still we never || the heart cannot bear. 
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For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 


Hiving Bees. 


I am glad that due attention is likely to be | 


Hiving Bees. — State of Wheat for Reaping. 





Vor. VI 


| pointing downwards; taking care thet «, 
stakes slope towards each other, so tha 
board may not touch at the end. Around \._ 
pin the bees will cluster, and when they io 








id to a very profitable and pleasing branch of || still, unhook the cord from the stakes 1... 
Saedierel mean Bee-keeping, and cannot || the board over carefully, lay it on the groyy, 
but approve many valuable articles that have || and set the hive over it. In this way mye: 
lately appeared in the Cabinet on that sub-|/ time and trouble may be saved ; for there , 


ject—the letter from a Bee-keeper in No. 2, || no need of watching for swarms—on| 


for September, in particular. 


Y pr 


ut is it not || vide such resting-places, and there you y;) 


strange that so little has been said by any of || find them. I have left a swarm suspendaj 
them on the best mode of securing the || under the board, as last mentioned, throu 


swarms on leaving the hive, as also on offer- 
ing them facilities of colonization by which 


| 


they might be induced to “ pitch their tents” | 


the day, and found them safe in the eyenin, 
and hived them after the other labour of the 
'day was past. I think, on the whole, thy 





nearer home, and thus prevent the loss of || method the best, as they seem more conter:. 


hundreds of the finest and strongest of the || ed under cover of the board than when more 
swarms, which are continually escaping into | exposed, and not so likely to take wing be. 


the woods, or enriching our distant neigh- 
bours with their treasures? At best, all the 
directions which [ had seen or heard of, were 
most clumsy and uncertain, until I happened 
to meet in an eastern paper with the fol- 
lowing, which are deserving record in your 
pages, and will, I have no doubt, be practised 
the next season with profit to many of your 
readers. 

The author says: “As the season for 
swarming approaches, I cut an evergreen, 
such as fir or spruce, about 6 or 8 feet high, 
and trim off all the branches on one side close 
to the tree, so that it may be laid flat on the 
ground; the lower end, or butt, is sharpened 
like a stake, and set in a hole made by an 
iron bar in the ground about 10 or 16 feet in 
front of the hives. Swarms will very seldom 
seek any other resting-place, when a bush 
like this is at hand. When a swarm leaves 
the hive I say nothing, but stand and look on, 
until they become still and quiet on the bush, 
I then carefully raise the bush from the hole, 
and lay it flat on the ground, and place the 
hive over them. If the limbs on the upper 
side interfere, I press the hive down and lay 
a stone or some heavy substance on to keep 
jt in its proper place, till the swarm takes 
possession, which is generally in ten or fifteen 
minutes, In this way I have never lost a 
swarm, and have frequently hived a swarm 
and removed them to the bee-house among 
the old hives in one hour from the time of 
their leaving the hive. 

“ Another way is as simple, and, as far as 
I have tried it, equally sure. I take a board 
wide enough to set a hive on, and 2 or 3 feet 
long; bore a hole in the centre, and drive in 
a pin, 1 or 2 inches in diameter, and 8 or 10 
inches long. I then take two small cords, 
and fasten the end of each to the corners of 
the board, so that they form a loop at each 
end of the board, about 2 or 3 feet long. This 
board, thus prepared, I suspend from two 
stakes in front of the hives, with the pin 


fore they are hived.” 
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English Experiments, to show the Pro. 
per State of Wheat for Reaping. 


Osservine that the prices which a certain 
individual had obtained for wheat were nearly 
always above those of the neighbouring mar. 
kets at the same time, he informed me that 
he was in the habit of commencing harvest 
a week or ten days before the generality of 
his neighbours, it being his practice to reap 
his wheat before it became quite ripe, | 
therefore determined to take the first oppor. 
tunity to give the system a fair trial, and of 
this trial the following are the details and 
results. 

Having selected a field of red wheat, I cut 
a sheaf on August 4th, 1840. At this time 
it was quite green, that is, both straw and 
ears were in full vigour and full of sap; and 
although the grain appeared perfectly form- 
ed, the chaff still adhered so firmly to it that 
it was scarcely possible to separate them ty 
friction in the hands; when separated, it was 
large and plump, but so full of milk that the 
slightest pressure reduced the whole to: 
_juicy pulp: this sheaf stood in the field fors 

fortnight, when it was housed. 

August 18th, I cut another sheaf; the 
wheat was yet green, or not ripe, being, 
what farmers commonly term raw—that 's 
the straw, although appearing green at a dis 
tance, was of a hue fast approximating © 
yellow, when examined closely, while, for § 
foot upwards from the ground it was = 
yellow ; the ears, too, were more open, We 
chaff tinged with various shades of yellow 
and green, and the grain itself, when sep 
rated, soft and pulpy, but not near so full of 


fluid as before: the judgment of the farmer 
will better tell him the condition of the 
wheat, when I say, that in another fortnig™ 
the whole field was ripe—therefore, at 
end of this fortnight, September Ist, ! 























No.4. State of Wheat for Reaping. — Cheap Steaming Apparatus. 109 













the sheaf cut on the 18th of August, and cut || Now, suppose we have three acres of 
a third. This i have said was ripe, but by || wheat, the difference in value, when cut at 


that term I do not mean that degree of ripe- || the three stages of ripeness, will be 


ness when the straw breaks, the ears curl, No. 1, green, £11 11 10} 
: ition i “2rew, 13 7 3 
and the grain shakes out ; but that condition in | (Sue Ras 


eee tes Saat ae nanine aon ‘Showing a loss of £1 5s. 5d., or about 10 per 

it; ce rmly yellow, and has lost all symp- cent., by cutting very green; and a gain of 

js unt ; vitality. On the 14th September, 10 shillings per acre, or nearly 4 per cent, 

oe sheaf was housed, and on the Ist of || by "reaping in a raw state, or a fortnight be- 

the thi I selected 100 ears from each sheaf || fre Tipe; and it would therefore appear that 

November h rcel into a separate bag, the |it is the farmer’s interest to cut his wheat 

and -" eng parcel being carefully pre- | before it is thoroughly ripe, by which he se- 

— rae ears in bag No. 1—that cut || Cues Ist, straw of a better quality; 2d,a 

serv anneal née Mreked, the. chal | better chance of securing his crop from rust, 

ve ty separated and the gross weight |) -; 3d, a saving in securing it— thus ob- 

f the grain which was yielded ascertained || ‘ining an increased return without an in- 

by an seourate balance ; a which, the || Tease of outlay.— Quart. Jour. Ag. 

‘eights of a fixed measure of a certain num- | wr ee ‘oo a 

nef grains were found; No.2—cut raw— | For bem Farmers Cabinet. 

and No. 3—ripe—undergoing the same pro- | Cheap ene ette Apperates. 

cess; and for the results see the followingtable.|| Amipsr a variety of expensive and com- 
——_—_—_—_—____—_—_—______——_| plicated machinery for steaming food for cat- 



































| Time of reaping _—— we os tle, I beg leave to make mention of one which 

nh Te 5 Pome cee _ || has long been found fully to answer the pur- 
1. Aug. 4, very green 576 568 108 pose, and which might be erected for one- 
(2 “ 18, raW...ees 736 o 233 . a 
POG e pte 65D 570 2} | quarter the cost of some of those lately in 





——— || vented, with large pretensions. It is, merely, 

As this table is merely comparative—the || a cast-iron boiler with a cover, from the top 
weights used being in parts, and decimal || of which rises a tube of wood or iron, per- 
parts of the same, for the convenience of mi- || pendicularly at first, then turns and enters a 
nute experiment—it may not be unnecessary || wooden box having a perforated false bottom 
to give the following table of the weights of || the steam rises through the holes in this 
each sample in ounces, drachms, scruples || false bottom and mixes with the potatoes, &c. 
and grains, Troy. | while the condensed steam and water which 
[| aecehdhotens htiae Siemeent ik Mhotameeas, | may issue from them, drops through the holes 


___.|}and lodges on the solid bottom of the box, 














dr. sc. gr.joz. dr. se. gr. 





ot. oz. dr. sc. gr.|| from whence it may be let off occasionally, 
a oo 'e aie Ss 2 ae Pe 7 | by means of a tap. A box 8 feet long, 5 wide, 
344 0 613 7 8 O10 1 © 158 ‘| and 3 deep, will serve for steaming in one 


| hour a quantity of potatoes = for the 
oe ; daily supply of fifty cows. The cover of the 
following was the result : boiler should be furnished with a valve, and 
See ‘the box must have a tight lid, with a valve 

“ 3 ripe, —= 450 ‘also, which might be merely a square trap- 

The next thing to be ascertained was, the || door, going on hinges—say a foot in length 
quality of the produce, or the comparative || 2nd width—and falling into a shoulder or 
worth of each description. An extensive || groove. The cover must be made to lift off, 
corn-factor and miller gave his valuation as i the convenience of emptying and filling 
follows, and that he was willing to give for ||@gain, but it might be made steam-tight, or 
Sik &. dt ellie tien de of Obani | sufficiently so, by laying cloths several times 

“ 2 62 oo ae | folded on the edge of the box before the lid 

“ 3,61 do. do. is fixed, which may be kept down by a cou- 

Thus, the wheat reaped a fortnight be-|| ple of uprights of wood, extending to a cross 
fore it was ripe, has the advantage of the || beam, or perhaps to the roof or floor above. 
ripe in every point, viz., in the weight of || Nothing can be cheaper or more convenient 
gross produce—equal measure—equal No. of || than such an apparatus, the iron boiler being 
grains quality and value, and weight of || at all times ready for other purposes, by mere-” 
‘raw. The sample, No. 3, was very bold, ||ly removing the cover having the tube, and 
but rather coarse: No. 2, quite as bold, but || substituting for it any other. I agree with a 
very fine and thin in the skin: No. 1, good || correspondent, that the time will be, when we 
tod clean, but much smaller than either of || shall no more think of feeding our cattle with 

the others, raw food than ourselves. S. Jonzs. 


The straw was now weighed, when the 




































Farming. — Medium Sized vs. Large Hogs. 
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For the Farmers’ Cabinet. From the Western Farmer 


Farming. Medium Sized vs. Large Hogs, 


Mr. Epvrror, — For several years I have 5 din 
been a subscriber to three of the agricultural | Baer ae er sc aware that I am 
works of this country, and to the “ Cabinet” | sively engaged in . k , a 1520, exten. 
from its commencement: I have not, of nd I fee that I rn with cn eel: 
course, failed to read them, and I am free to H lay claim to not a lite without presumptics, 
say that I have done so with equal pleasure | siness, It is fall - a ap mGel 
and instruction; and I may add, that the iin fh end thetat-oves 2 e uch to my interes, 
terest I feel in agriculture has been greatly || pork for machete = a engaged In Curing 
enhanced from the time I began regularly to || that the ver wey an aoa of the farmer, 
peruse these publications. I am entirely ig- | scattered sae the sani ee 
norant of the practical operations of farming, When 1 first ent : q ; 
having been brought up in the city, and a|| brought to us sun ania af It, the pork 
constant resident thereof; but of the theory, | miserable race yet = be fo d rom the same 
it may be presumed I know some little from || the greater ct of th West tiroagh mock 
my readings. I have always been disposed | little lard = th id ee 
to think, and now more than ever, that the || or clear seliistienitlings a for men 
— of farming is as honourable and enno- || The first im iunneaeh ae had. . hoe bacon 
ling to man as it is conducive to pleasure, || chunk China t fi a ene 
health and contentment; and when contrasted | hams light salt oon te on pane es mad 
with the pursuit of mercantile affairs in the || offal was aan Shee ny ie waste o 
city, with all their exciting, perplexing, and | large Waessn-diane h next we had was the 
harassing career, leaves them far in the shade; || mature, and th wpe om ing ws A dpa 
but of the profits of tilling the earth [ am not || mous wei chemin 7 r a ee. 
so certain, and as they belong to the practi- || too teal bad! ha @ of oa)—the ham 
cal part of farming, I confess 1 am not able | shoulder—<and the ye aped, as was also th 
to furm any correct idea of them, in order to | great size wi thin ; Seaien ae 
contrast the two. You, or some of your sub- | were still a reat i ae 
scribers, can enable me to do so, by furnishing || of these a § th nes The Crosses 
me with some data to serve as a basis on Peliore ‘aoe Ful pac 8 et 
which to make my calculations. I incline to | produced a aie Send en 
the belief, that the same amount of capital || were the ao eons hog—and we who 
judiciously invested in the pursuit of agricul. || nsianeusiit oo ional ee 
— would, at the termination of a series usually ate ee oe 
of years, say 20, show quite as great profi ‘ 
ott ieienhihiibeasinad a ee 8 - — _ an a tats rane, so long er- 
merce. ‘There are exceptions, of course, in |) but little sneition * “tl a4 al oe oe 
sume cases of extractdinety.cncoese “it! Com- prvi A . n to the breeding of hogs, 
gh always keeping a few of the best | 
merce, but I desire to contrast the mass. I || could find, on my farm, 
se — been engaged in the commercial ] to the best eee ie ea oh at 
ah saaee, = aie a rye anne of the part-bred Berkshires were brought 
suineiahveh Gala: clbthaea tana a : us from Butler and Warren counties, thet 
upon and am now deemed a successful sais r wes irae ee ae a 
chant; and I can assure you so great have ed eae ine) ere ee eel 
been my reverses at one time or another, and || their extraordinary len th of body, and the 
so numerous have been our convulsions and || thick f the si ; . et 
crises, that [ am not now worth an 2 |) thi nam (fee. see een eee 
shaw theurd-bagen,if-er mark. ik hemmed || handeaie Geer aaa ren gta 
my living out of my business of course, but of 1 re aie . eS a Te, is 
that has been all my profit. ’ ’ | a ‘ a + a of offal, either ot - 
Now I can assure you, seriously, that I am tl tied _ e, or hea and bone, proved to me 
much inclined to quit this and buy a farm land Soe + a something entirely ay ve 
before I am rendered unable to do so; and if | withir a > a aye i she 
from those who can speak practically on the || in in my knowledge. On making voy 
subject of farming, I can have any encourage- Sie ini a away 
ment, I think I will add another to the list || the k a Prolife an ssily 
of those who profit by experi G peedpene waglior yok mag rs 
P y experience. .M. || maturing oe and fattening kindly t * 
wane anche. great weights as were desirable; stampim 
pio —— break the connexion in our || their own character strongly on any 
ideas between gentleness and goodness. || breed with which they might be crossed; 1. 
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elling well to any reasonably distant mar- 








trav 
7 had before this been breeding hogs for 
cale, and seeing at a glance, the great advan- 
tage it was going to be to me in my packing 
business, to have such a hog as the Berkshire 
in general use, I at once engaged in it largely. 

rue it is, that I cannot give up my farm, 
and my attention and capital, to the breeding 
of fine stock, without a prospect of making 
money by it; but that was the secondary ob- 
ject | had in view — my pork-packing busi- 
ness was of the first importance to me. I 
caw and dreaded the efforts that were made 
to introduce an extremely large hog into 
Kentucky, for I had about this time trans- 
ferred my pork business to that state, and had 
gone to very great expense in erecting an 
extensive establishment back of Covington, 
and intended making my entire purchases in 
the state. We can make no use in this mar- 
ket, of animals weighing from 400 to 600 lbs., 
even though they may be well fatted. A hog 
of the proper form and quality of meat, that 
matures at ten or twelve months old, so as to 
fatten properly, and then weighs from 200 to 
300 lbs., is the sort for which we will give 
the highest price, because it yields us the 
greatest profit. And most assuredly it will 
also pay the farmer best. We have no popu- 
lation to supply, that will consume large, 
coarse, indifferently cured meat. Our prin- 
cipal demand is for city and family use, both 
here and in the cities of the south and east. 
The ham is with us the most valuable part 
of the hog, and the celebrity of those cured 
in Cincinnati is now great. This part must 
be heavy without being large—round, thick 
and plump; the flesh, though principally lean, 
yet marbled with fat. Next to the ham the 
lard and side meat yield us the greatest re- 
turn—the former must be abundant in quan- 
uty and fine grained, which never is the case 
with any hog until he has somewhat ma- 
tured; the latter must carry its thickness 
throaghout, having no thin flanky parts, and 
must be fat—and last we rank the shoulder 
and the jowl. 

Many of the Boston and Richmond dealers, 
and those from the other cities in the east 
tnd south, come here annually to have meat 
packed; they all prefer such a hog as I have 
ceseribed, and will buy no other if they can 
help it. How the drovers, who are repre- 
‘ented as driving to Richmond and Charles- 
‘oa, and as preferring the largest sized hogs, 
Can possibly dispose of such animals there, I 
cannot understand. Nor how meat of a size 
‘nat I know from experience cannot be cured, 
‘ven with the aid of cool cellars, here, can be 


pt there, surprises me. Think of a pair of 


hams, Mr. Editor, weighing 148 Ibs. in the 
climate of Chariceton or Sem Bal- 
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timore! They would indeed require to be 
cut in two—and then what a sightly object! 

Still some regions of country may require 
a larger hog than others; and to supply those 
who may think so, Mr. A. B. Allen, now on 
his way to England, will import for me some 
of a size sufficient to suit any taste. For my 
own part, and for my use for packing, I want 
neither an extravagantly large hog, nor yet 
avery small one. A hog that has to be fed 
two winters, never will pay first cost; if he 
can be had of sufficient size without winter- 
ing at all, so much the more profit. A spring 
pig killed i the fall at 200 lbs. nett, will evi 
dently pay better than if the same hog had 
been kept over winter, and reached the se- 
cond fall 500 Ibs. nett. 

I have been speaking now as a pork-packer, 
not as a breeder; and what I have said, I say 
in all sincerity. I have no desire to injure 
the business of any other breeder of improved 
hogs, nor to prevent their continuing their 
improvements to as high a point as they 
please. But I do regret to see gentlemen of 
science and experience going back to a large, 
coarse hog, such as the Woburn, Irish Gra- 
zier, or Leicester, when they can procure a 
breed so infinitely superior —the improved 
Berkshire. Joun Manarp, Jr. 


—— 


Preparation of Food for Hogs. 


Grain is worth far more, as food for ani- 
mals, ground than unground. Cooking food, 
also adds greatly to its value. Some have 
estimated cooked meal at fifty per cent. more 
in value than uncooked. There can be no 
doubt that grinding and cooking grain will 
make an improvement, far excelling in value 
the cost of these operations. They will pro- 
bably add nearly 100 per cent. to the value 
of the food. 

It is well to have a mixture of food for 
hogs; it is less cloying, and induces more 
thrift. Roots of various kinds, with apples 
and meal, make an excellent and cheap food. 
Pumpkins may be added, or pumpkins, meal 
and apples, may be used, if no roots are at 
hand; sweet pumpkins and sour apples, with 
meal, form a very palatable and nourishing 
dish. 

All these kinds of food, excepting the meal, 
and that may be used sparingly, are very 
cheap, and yield a large amount to the acre. 
Apples are produced with little labour, after 
the trees once attain a good size. They are 
probably the cheapest food that can be pro- 
duced in New England or the Middle States. 
And even in the West, where grain is raised 
with little expense, apples may be produced 
with little expense also.— Far. Jour. 


Mr. Allen has returned with specimens of the finest 
breeds of hogs and cattle. — Ep. 
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For the Farmers’ Cabinet. | of that appearance is owing to indifferen, 
adiitiia Gitinbie _keep and bad management, or what vast 
, : ' provement may be effected by a more , 
Mr. Eprror,—I am much pleased with the || cious course. We once knew a physician . 
beautiful portraits of remarkable cattle of the | country practice who had a fine eye ;,, . 
different and very distinct breeds which you |, cow, and who, when he met with one that 
give us, and most readily do I join in the || pleased his fancy, would purchase her, , 
— which is so generally awarded to the | haps for eight or ten dollars, and by judic 
“armers’ Cabinet for bringing us acquainted || keep and management, increase her ,, , 
with their peculiarities, so faithfully executed, || from a quart, to several gallons at a milk)». 
as well in the drawing as the engraving.| she then became the wonder of the pew. 
The experience which has been obtained from || bourhood, and was soon purchased by som. 
that source will turn to good account, in our | less judicious person at a very high price: 
future progress in stock-breeding. But I can- | another, purchased in her stead, showing th» 
not help thinking, that much good would be ||same results, And this person, who was , 
done, were you to give us from time to time, || man of great observation and judgment, ay: 
the portraits and particulars of some of our ||devoted to agricultural pursuits, often ¢». 
native breeds, of which there are great and || clared his conviction of the ability, if his pro. 
very distinct varieties, some partaking largely || fessional engagements permitted, to rai» 
of the Alderney blood, and which, with care || from our native cattle a stock for the dairy 
in keeping and selection in the breeding, || equal to any that could be imported. Th» 
might come near to rival those which have || fact is, that for producing a good stock of our 
Jately been bringing $200, as imported stock '| own, the material is not so much wanting in 
of that peculiar breed. The last time I visit- | our cattle, for nature everywhere affords {. 
ed the drove-yard, I saw a small cow of that || vourable specimens of her work; we on|y 
description, with which I would not have/|| require more information and discernmen: 
feared a trial with the best, for she was as||amongst our breeders. What avails it, » 
thin and poor as could be desired, with a ca- || advise the selection of the best individuals, 
pacity for milking, equal in appearance o those are ignorant of anatomy, and of points 
the Ayrshire, at p. 281 of the 5th vol. of the || indicating the qualities to be desired ? 
Cabinet. | Cattle are used for three purposes, as oxen 
I find some very sensible remarks on this || for draught, as producers of milk, or for the 
important subject in a late number of the|| food they afford as beef: there are certain 
Southern Planter, which would, I conceive, || points of form giving activity and endurance 
be acceptable to your readers. In that south- || to the ox; there are others, indicating a milk. 
ern climate, they have suffered immense losses || ing propensity in the cow, and there are 
amongst imported cattle, brought from the || others again, denoting a tendency to convert 
more northern parts of the country, as well || food into fat; the marks of each are certain, 
as from Europe; and under these circum-/||and easily understood by observation 2nd 
stances, [ think the advice “to improve the || study, but they no more come by nature tha 
native breeds by judicious crossing,” highly || do reading and writing. We then advise ou 
to be commended. farmers to make themselves acquainted with 
It is said: “ Now we ask our readers, if it || these points of form, by resorting to the bes 
is not better by careful selection and judicious || works and obtaining the best advice they can 
crossing, to raise a stock which will be accli- || procure on the subject: let them select a cer: 
mated, than to rely upon northern or western || tain number of our native cattle, according to 
importations? When we consider the mys- | the information they shall obtain, and keeping 
terious and fatal disease to which all imported | them in the best manner, let them select trom 
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cattle are subject in Eastern Virginia, we || their offspring those individuals only as bree 
hazard the assertion, that home production is||ers, having the points they have learnt \ 
the only course to which we can ever look for || esteem: every year they will find the pre 
rmanent and valuable improvement in our || duce coming nearer their standard of periec 
stock of cattle. It seems to be a principle|| tion, and they would venture to confer a hig’ 
recognized, that cattle degenerate with a|| sounding name upon them, which will be « 
change of climate, with few exceptions; ac- ‘that is wanted to enable them to rival the 
cordingly, every district in England has its|| “ imported.” C. 
uliar stock, which is generally the native) 
reed improved by judicious selection. So ga 
valuable is acclimation, that the judicious Innocence, meekness, purity, integn') 
breeder seldom discards the native stock, but|/ and faithfulness have each a power over &*% 
builds upon it by careful selection and cross-|| but when united and crowned with bener 
ing; and poor as our native stock of cattle || lence, they exert a power by which evil ® 
may appear, we are little aware how much |i almost of necessity, overcome. 
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Tue above cut represents the large variety of Irish Cattle, evidently identical with the 
Craven or Lancashire breed, and they are indeed a most valuable breed of cattle. Whence 
these long-horns came, is a question that has been much disputed; they very much resem- 
ble the English long-horns, but whether Ireland or England was the native country of this 
breed will never be determined, for ancient records are silent on the subject, and in both 
countries we can trace the long-horns to a very remote period. As, from very early times 
Ireland has materially contributed to the supply of the British capital and the navy, and 
thousands of these beasts yearly traverse every part of Britain, many persons conclude that 
the English long-horns sprung from some of these, arrested in different parts of their jour- 
ney; while others, finding the midde-horns in every mountainous and unfrequented part of 
the country and the long-horns in the lower and more thickly inhabited districts, regard the 
first as the pure native breed, and consider the other to have been a stranger race, intro- 
duced probably from Lancashire, where a breed of cattle of the same form and character is found. 
There were, however, even at that time, either two distinct breeds of long-horns in Ireland 
—the one capable of rapid improvement, while the other, in a manner set at defiance every 
means to add to the size or give a tendency to early maturity; or there were found too great 
& proportion of agriculturists who obstinately refused to adopt the proper means for the ame- 
oration of their stock, afforded in many instances gratuitously by the large land-owners and 
breeders of the country; for, from some cause or other, there are at the present moment, 
two kinds of these cattle in Ireland, in character essentially different; the larger—which 
our cut faithfully describes—and a smaller, prevailing principally in the north of the island. 


At first view, perhaps, these may appear to be the same cattle, only smaller, from poor keep and bad manage. 
ment; but their horns, long out of all proportion, their clumsy heads, large bones and thick hides, their bulki- 
ness of dewlap contrasted with their lightness of carcass —in fine, an accumulation of defects about them, 
clearly mark them as being of far inferior value; but thousands of these find their way into the midland coun. 
ties of England, in order that some attempt may be made to prepare them for the market, but the purchase is 

ute a lottery ; occasionally they will thrive to a degree not much inferior to the Welsh cattle, while at other 

es a lotof them may be put on as good fattening pasture as any, and be continued there the whole of sum- 
nef, consuming as much food as the largest oxen, and yet scarcely improving at al! in condition. The first 
‘tempt at crossing the long-horns with the improved short-horns failed in a great measure, for although it was 
found that the first cross Was evident in the early maturity of the progeny, and that they weighed as much at 
“ree years old as the pure long-horn at five, yet the breed rapidly declined, and it was found that while the 
cattle bred back to the native Irish character, they never fully regained their hardihood, or their reputation as 
mikers: the pure short-horns answering only when the farmer had the means of housing and feeding them 
Well, the Irish husbandman had too much to alter in the system of treatment to which he and his forefathers 


= ae ranceustomed, often not having the means to effect the change, or if he had, his prejudices forbade him 
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For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
Ploughs and Ploughing. 


Tue immense concourse of persons who 
assembled together on the second day of the 
Exhibition of the Philadelphia Agricultural 
Society, to witness the trial of Ploughs, 
showed very clearly the intense interest with 
which the subject was viewed by all classes; 
indeed, there is no object which at the pre- 
sent time is at all comparable with it in 
novelty, usefulness, or general importance. 
Now, here is a new and legitimate excite- 
ment of the public mind—a tide in our affairs, 
which if taken at the flood would lead to for- 
tune, in the best acceptation of the term: it 
only needs to be taken up by some competent 
and spirited individual and turned into the 
proper channel, to become a source of the 
greatest national advantage. We have so- 
cieties almost innumerable for the encourage- 
ment of science, art and manufactures; for 
the furtherance of political, moral, and reli- 
gious purposes, and the general improvement 
of mankind, both at home and abroad; but 
can any of them be of more real interest than 
that, which should have for its single object 
“the improvement of the plough and the en- 
couragement of ploughmen?”’—an object of 
oeey importance, to which it is not possi- 

le for any one to bring the shadow of objec- 
tion in any shape; it is unattended with ex- 
pense, danger or difficulty, and is calculated 
to bring into one bond all interests; a subject 
of universal application, certain of obtaining 
the approbation of all men, and, what is more, 
of women also! for it admits of the union of 
all classes, forming a pure, unadulterated 
source of pleasure and amusement, unaccom- 
panied by a single drawback, even on the 
score of inutility and inexpediency ; interest- 
ing all and benefiting all, and creating an 
emulation of the most unexceptionable cha- 
racter. I would therefore propose, that a so- 
ciety be formed for the purpose of encourag- 
ing the art of ploughing and the trial of 
ploughs; the members to be real, practical 
men, who can handle the instrument, and, by 
experience, judge of its merits; not confining 
the operations of the society to any particular 
state or part of the country, but opening its 
exhibitions to every one who will bring a 
well-appointed team and a person to guide it; 
the premiums to consist of certificates of 
merit, rather than of pecuniary rewards. 

Mr. D. O. Prouty was again the successful 
competitor at the exhibition, as the maker of 
the best plough. That gentleman appears to 
me bound to show us the real and intrinsic 
value of his plough for all kinds of work and 
on various soils; and it would not be too much 
for him to give us a day’s ploughing for this 
purpose, devoting six or eight hours to the 


Ploughs and Ploughing. 








business, and convincing us that the cen». 
draught plough can be made to carry, ». 
dium furrow over to an angle of 45°, o, ,. 
lay it flat; to work as well as any o),. 
plough in gravelly soils, sod, or stubbles. ,..: 
at the same time requiring less power ,; 
draught under all circumstances. He sh,': 
be prepared with a first-rate span of ploy». 
horses, suitable harness and ploughs of ¢);.,. 
ent sizes, with the dynanometer, all ready ;. 
immediate operation, with a ploughman ¢; 
superlative ability to show the best that cs. 
be done; at the same time encouraging any 
respectable and Poe man present, t 
judge for himself by guiding the plough , 
sufficient length of time to become acquain:. 
ed with its “going.” If I were that gentic. 
man, I should not fear the result, and [ woy\; 
take effectual means to make my ploug) 
known throughout the country, by sending 
to different parts for trial; employing for this 
purpose a competent agent to travel with the 
instrument, constructed of two or three dif. 
ferent sizes, with a handsome pair of horses 
well accustomed to the work, which could jn 
an instant be transferred from the wagon con. 
taining the ploughs to one of them with the 
dynanometer attached, inviting a competition 
with other ploughs throughout the country, 
and making a point of being present at every 
exhibition of agricultural societies, and en- 
tering for the premium on “ Ploughs and 
Ploughmen.” The plan would be by no means 
impracticable, but be productive of the most 
important results to all parties; for if the 
plough be, what I fully believe it is, its in- 
troduction to general notice would be hailed 
throughout the country ; and to prove this, it 
would only be necessary to give every prac- 
tical man an opportunity of judging for hin- 
self by actual experience. This is by no 
means more than its very general success 
would warrant, or than, in my opinion, it de- 
serves; but, as was observed by several prac- 
tical men on the ground at its late exhibition, 
the handles should be longer and straighter, 
and the point of the share might be sharp 10- 
stead of flat, thickening it a little as it extends 
upward, so as to give it additional strength: 
this could easily be done, and would, in #!! 
probability, do away with the objection that 
is made to cast-iron ploughs in generel, 
namely, the tendency of the point of the 
share to wear away on the land-side, by 
which the ploughman is incapacitated from 
guiding the plough aright. W. 
Philadelphia County. 


A cnaracrer that is sound in principle 
may be habited in a rough exterior—but the 
covering is not becoming. We make allow- 
ances for such a character, which proves that 
there is something defective. 
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For the Farmers’ Cabinet. | 
Agriculture in France. | 


Me. Eprror, — Your description of the | 
state of agriculture In France is correct, and | 
shows conclusively that low wages are not | 
ail that is necessary to insure a profitable re- 
eylt in the cultivation of the soil in any coun- 
try; itis doubly to be deprecated in this, for 
the object here ought to be, to produce as} 
great a quantity as possible, and by rendering 
the price low, to induce a greater consump- 
tion—by far the best method of obtaining the 
desired end. 

In a late number of the Quarterly Journal 
of Agriculture, there are a few remarks upon 
the present state of agriculture in the Nor- 
mandy provinces of France, which are, I 
think, applicable to our present purpose; it 
is said: “ The quality of the soil is fine, in 
many parts highly calcareous ; the farms may 
be said to average sixteen English acres in 
extent, and when rented to tenants they are 
generally held under leases of nine years cer- 
tain. But one half the farms are held by the 
proprietors, who also sometimes rent other 
adjoining lands; but these proprietors, even 
under such circumstances, are, in the majori- 
ty of instances, poor farmers of the lowest 
class, and living as meanly as it is possible 
toimagine. Many of them, like the common 
labourers, dine upon a few apples or pears 
and a bit of bread, without the formality of 
sitting down to a table, and are content with 
a drink of their home-made and most misera- 
ble cider. It is not easy to conceive how 
men can labour on such washy diet which is 
so general in France; we have seen men cut- 
ing up wood for fuel from morning till night, 
and in the severest weather, without more 
nutritious food than indifferent fruit and a 
little bread; the soup taken perhaps for sup- 
per at home, or for early breakfast, is, if pos- 
sible, worse as a means of support, for, it con- 
sists merely of cabbage and hot water, with 
a little grease or kitchen stuff stirred into it; 
it distends the stomach with wind, and is, 
therefore, totally unsuited to a working man, 
who requires solid food to enable him to la- 
bour, not a liquid diet.” 

_ T have, myself, seen twelve ploughs going 
in one field at the same time, with three 
teams harrowing; and when the dinner hour 
arrived, the men would turn the horses to- 
wards the fence, give a small bundle of hay 
to each pair, retire themselves to an adjoin- 
ing brook, and by the side of it take their din- 
her, consisting of a lump of bread and an ap- 
ple or an onion, slaking their thirst in the 
rivulet, and receiving for their labour from 
12 to 15 cents a day; and with all this econ- 
omy and the advantages arising from such 

wages, the proprietors and occupiers of 
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the land were scarcely able to make both 
ends of the year meet. With regard to the 
expense of pulling weeds, so often complained 
of, | think the best advice would be, not to 
grow them in the way we do, by permitting 
them to ripen and shed their seeds in our 
wheat stubbles, It is, 1 know, objected, that 
as the wheat is generally seeded, we are pre- 
cluded the opportunity of mowing our stub- 
bles after harvest; but this is not the fact, for 
a man can go over three or four acres a day 
with a scythe hung high and wide, and take 
off the weeds and a part of the stubble with- 
out cutting scarcely an inch of the young 
grass, the after-growth being encouraged by 
the operation ten-fold, having been relieved 
from the presence of the weeds and the shade 
occasioned by their growth; the stubble and 
the weeds placed at the bottom of the winter 
straw-yard paying a hundred fold the Jabour 
incurred —“’tis but to try it,” as my neigh- 
bour Grojan says. Josuvua Davipson. 
October 22, 1841. 





Berkshires. 


A writer makes complaint that the Berk- 
shires do not come up to the weight of pork 
which it was stated they would, when first 
introduced. This seems to be a general com- 
plaint among the pork raisers at the West. 
It is true that there have been instances of 
individuals of that breed, that have been made 
to weigh 400 and even 600 lbs. when slaugh- 
tered, but it is also a fact that the average 
weight is not more than 300 |bs., and a good 
many fall short of that. Now, for all useful 
purposes we would venture to say that 300 
lbs. is large enough, yet such is the taste 
among our pork buyers, that a 400 hog will 
bring more per |b. and sell quicker than a 
250 or 300 pounder. Besides, a farmer who 
lives at a distance from market, had rather 
haul 600 lbs. of pork to that market packed 
into one carcase than in three. Still, the 
Berkshire is an invaluable breed. They are 
the very “beau ideal” of a hog. We do not 
know how the shape of a genuine Berkshire 
could be improved. All that is wanting is 
to enlarge it. It is an artificial breed, that 
is, no such breed is found in a natural state, 
It was produced by judicious crossings, and 
like all other breeds will go back to the origi- 
nal shape, if not carefully kept up by close 
attention. A. B. Allen, Esq., of Buffalo, N. Y., 
who has become celebrated as a breeder of 
Berkshires, is now in England for the purpose 
of examining the best breeds of cattle, hogs, 
&c., which that country can produce, and he 
has pledged himself to the Western breeders 
that they shall have Berkshires of a size that 
will suit them if any such can be produced in 
Great Britain.— Maine Far. 
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Systematic Cultivation. 


Acricuutvure is the oldest art of which 
we have any account; by it, nations and com- 


Systematic Cultivation. — Horn-Ail. 


| 











Von. V} 
FSS 
tage, for from doing wrong, we often |ca», 
to do right : the experience of the thousan:, 
of intelligent minds, who have elucidated ,.; 


brought out truths on subjects direct] - 


¥ bear. 


munities are held together; it is the bond || ing upon agriculture, should therefore be 
that unites society, an art more conducive to || highly regarded. We must lay our foug,,, 


health and more strictly united with religion 


tion well, commence with primary princjp),. 


and morality than any other—it is important || and the results must be successful.— Ygn,.,, 


then, that it be well understood. Inquiries 
into the principles of agriculture, are like the 
key of knowledge, that will open to us an 
extensive field for inquiry; intelligent and 
patient observation will disclose vast riches 
for the mind, and add immense resources for 
— happiness — what a fund of know- 

ge then may agriculturists acquire! 

Many farmers are content to proceed, with- 
out the attempt to investigate the science or 
principles of their business, by which they 
may be led to adopt improved modes of prac- 
tice; but although such men may succeed in 
obtaining a living by labour, they can never 
experience the true happiness, dignity, and 
independence which their calling, under in- 
telligent and systematic direction, is so well 
calculated to produce. Practice, to be bene- 
ficial and profitable, must be in accordance 
with natural laws; it is not enough that a 
man was born and bred a farmer, to enable 
him to secure the most desirable results, for 
it may be, that his breeding has not been of 


Farmer. 





For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
Horn-Ail. 


Mr. Eprror,—Having persuaded myself 
that the practice of boring the horns and ap. 
plying spirits of turpentine, &c., in the dis 
ease called Horn-Ail, (which is so very pro. 
valent in America,) is entirely wrong jy 
principle and has the most pernicious conse. 
quences in practice, I deem it not improper 
to recommend, by the means of your valu. 
ble periodical, a system of cure by which, 
during a long veterinary practice, both jp 
France and in Philadelphia, New York ang 
Harrisburg, I have been successful in mos 
cases ; while by the common way of proceed. 
ing no animal is saved, some either not hay- 
ing been attacked by that disease, or getting 
cured by nature itself. 

This disease is also called the “Red We. 
ter,” or blood in the back or loins, and arises 


the best order; the experience of others, and || principally from the cattle being at gris 
the knowledge obtained from reading agri- || during the summer on lots which are very 
cultural works—the record of scientific and || dry and without shade, and from their being 


systematic experiments—will be found high- 
ly serviceable; for when a man of genius 
applies himself to any of the sciences, expe- 
rience shows that he does it with greater 
ability, force of mind, industry, taste, and 
more invention; whereas the man who con- 
fines himself servilely to the common road 
and to ancient custom, after many years of 
patient labour still continues the same, and 
makes no — in the profession he fol- 
lows. And this is one reason of the small 
produce of farms, and the small returns, even 
to many an industrious man; agriculture is 
not generally regarded by them as an art that 
requires rules, reflection and study, but has 
ever been esteemed as a mere manual occu- 
pation--a man is called a farmer, and is 
thought to have performed his part, when all 
that he does is to plough, plant and harvest, 
without regard to rule or system; and it is 
passing strange that farmers who, above all 
others, ought to understand the theory of 
soils, and the production of piants, and to ob- 
serve the phenomena of nature in these par- 
ticulars as a means, not only of adding to 
their knowledge, but to their ease and profit, 
should neglect them most. Experience is 
above all precept, and makes even the faults 
we have committed conduce to our advan- 


exposed to excessive heat of the sun, and w 
great cold in winter time; there are various 
other causes, as moory pastures, moist wea- 
ther, &c., to all which cattle in this country 
are generally exposed; sour and mouldy hay, 
the exclusive feeding on corn-stalks, also con- 
tribute a good deal to this disorder. 

As this disease is of an inflammatory char- 
acter, the application of spirits of turpentine 
and the like, which produce inflammation, is 
entirely wrong. This is shown by the strong 
throbbing of the heart, the mixture of the 
urine with blood; if you stir with the fore- 
finger in the nostrils of the animal, a | 
deal of blood will be discharged from them, 
and if you insert your hand into the straight 
gut, you may bring out whole lumps of blood. 
Boring the horns is at most curing symptoms 
and not the disease; the farmer is unlor- 
tunately confirmed in this proceeding by the 
fact, that matter sometimes is discharged 
from the bored horns; but it is neither Te 
commended by any experienced veterinarian, 
nor mentioned in any scientific work on the 
veterinary art. I therefore feel myself bound 
to recommend to every owner of cattle the 
following mode of cure, tried by me 4 
many times with success: 

When an animal is observed to be sulle 











No. 4. 


ee ‘s disorder, one or two quarts of 
ng te tag to the size of the animal, 
to be drawn immediately from a neck- 
ye then two table-spoonsful of the follow- 
es wder are to be given three times every 
a Phe powder being previously dissolved 
” int of lukewarm water, this is to be 
scatinued until the animal recovers. 

Glauber’s Salt... +-++-++++> 

Cream of Tartar....++++-- 


fied Saltpetre...--..-. Q 
powdered rootof Althee..1; “ 


6 ounces. 
2 “ 


It is necessary besides, to rub the animal 
frequently during the disease, principally 
on the back. But if the animal should be 
costive, either of the following clysters is to 
be given: 

Take a handful of camomile flowers, two 
handsful of flaxseed ; boil them in two quarts 
of water, strain them, and add eight ounces 
of linseed oil and three table-spoonsful of 
common salt. This clyster is to be applied 
by the means of a syringe. 

Should these articles not be at hand, take 
one quart of wheat bran, pour two quarts of 
boiling water on it, strain, and add eight 
ounces of flaxseed oil and two ounces of com- 
mon salt. This clyster is to be lukewarm 
when applied to the rectum, or straight-gut, 
by the means of a syringe or a fit funnel. 

N. B. The above cure is described in a 
emall work, published by me last year, in the 
English and German languages, entitled, “A 
short General Adviser in the most common 
Diseases of Horses and Cattle, &c.”—which 
may be obtained at the corner of Callowhill 
- Second streets, Philad’a., price 50 cts. 

JoserH FIesRer, 


Veterinary Surgeon. 
Harrisburg, Oct. 6, 1841. 


Pruning Raspberries. 


Raspserries should be pruned in autumn 
or the early part of winter, shortening them 
to the height of about four feet, and then 
tyeing them to stakes. By pruning down to 
the height of about four feet, according to 
the strength of the stem, it has fewer branches 
to ar in the following season, and all the 
nourishment from the root being turned into 
these, they grow more vigorously and pro- 
duce larger fruit with finer flavour: not 
more than four stems should be retained for 
each root, sufficiently wide apart to admit the 
ar, and to be kept clear of weeds. 





Inrecrity is of known influence in socie- 
ty; it is a virtue so obviously beneficial to 
mankind, that no one can help seeing and 
admitting its excellence: the power of an 

character has grown into a proverb. 


Horn-Ail. — Pruning Raspberries. — European Farming. 
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European Farming. 


I ruinx that the superiority to be observed 
in British and Flemish agriculture is to be 
attributed to the nice adaptation of crops— 
the perfect system that prevails in every de- 
partment—the free outlay for manures to in- 
vigorate the soil—the patience that never 
tires in the completion of a task once under- 
taken, and the industry that in no kind of 
weather, at no season of the year, fails to re- 
member and perform its tasks and duties. 

England is remarkable for confining to cer- 
tain districts, the productions which flourish 
best in those soils. Thus the light sands of 
Norfolk are best adapted to turnips, fed off 
and followed by barley and clover; therefore 
in that country the rotation of turnips, barley 
and clover prevails. It was by this course 
that Mr. Coke (Ear! of Leicester,) reclaimed 
from perfect barrenness his splendid estate at 
Holkham. Warwickshire is famous for beans 
as a first course, followed by wheat. Lan- 
cashire for potatoes as a first crop, wheat and 
timothy following. 

Not less perfect is the system: each one 
has his part and his duties assigned to him— 
he is there at all times, and in all weathers, 
and he stipulates to be only there. And this 
system pervades all things on the farm. 

Upon a farm in Surrey, where I spent six 
pleasant and agreeable months, I had oppor- 
tunity to see the use and the profits of sys- 
tematic farming. It was a hay farm, of less 
than two hundred acres—the rent paid, about 
$2000. The whole farm, except the garden, 
was mowed. After the hay was taken care 
of, the fields were all shut up until there was 
a good feed upon them. Then Mr. R. went 
to the nearest fair and purchased large beeves 
nearly fat. In these fresh, luxuriant pastures, 
where the grass grew almost fast enough to 
render not fabulous Sir Boyle Roche's story 
of the kite thrown into an Irish meadow over 
night, hidden by the grass next morning, the 
beeves became in a very short time fit for 
Smithfield or Old Leaden-hall. After a few 
days’ rest, the fair was resorted to for a se- 
cond drove of cattle of smaller size, but in 
good flesh, which soon shared the lot of all 
fat oxen, and became the roast beef of old 
England. The fields were no longer in a 
condition to make beef, and therefore were 
to furnish the predicament “nearly fat” to 
take the “ first bite” in some unfed meadow. 
The fourth course was a herd of small Welsh 
cattle to be merely improved. Fifth and last- 
ly came sheep to be kept till the meadows 
began to start in the spring, when they were 
sold, and the meadows shut up. 

To recruit this farm, the carts which took 
the hay to market returned laden with ma- 
nures to be used as a lop-dressing. When 
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not bringing back provisions for farm use, I For the Farmers’ Cabinet, 
think I may say they always came back with eit Cited. 
manures. I had some years ago in my pos- 
session a book, which was borrowed by some || Mr. Eprror,—Every one who was presen, 
kind friend or other, who liked it so well that || at the Dinner Table of the Philadelphia 4, 
he forgot to return it. This book gave the | ricultural Exhibition will join in praise of tt, 
best account of the English practice with re- | Butter which was furnished by Mr. Bid), 
spect to manures, of any I have ever seen. ||on that occasion; we were given to under. 
It was said in that book that five thousand |/stand that it was made from his import; 
tons of manures had been applied in one year || Guernsey Dairy, one of which animals w 
on a single estate. I know that the quanti- || exhibited, and very deservedly took the pro. 
ties are immense, and that the lands in that || mium for stock of that class. I had ofe, 
country are kept in a high state of fertility || heard that the butter made from these pecy. 
by the axiom impressed on the husbandman  . thin and disreputable-looking breed of 
that food is as necessary to the earth as to || cattle was very different from that produced 
the human body. But do not think that I || by cows of any other breed, and have now 
have selected a pattern farm for the subject || had an opportunity of testing the truth of the 
of the foregoing remarks. It was in all re- observation ; it was indeed of a “ marrowy 
spects only a medium farm. There could not || consistence,” and I can understand how it js 
be the same opportunity for the more elabo- || that such butter is not so soft in summer or 
rate practices of husbandry that there is in || So hard in winter, the cause being, you haye, 
large Yorkshire farms. It is my opinion that || contained in the butter, the flesh of the ani. 
some of the best managed farms in England || mal, as might be seen by examining the little 
were on the estates of the Duke of Bucking- || creature on the ground, for indeed there was 
ham at Stowe, in Bucks. It is, however, the || but little as a covering to her bones, the per. 
Cae, je in England to patronize agriculture: || on who had charge of her declaring it was 
as"> eaven grant it may become so here. You ||in vain to endeavour to put it there, for it 
j can form no idea with what ease an Ameri- || would not stay, running all into butter; adi. 
See can can introduce himself to the English, if || ing, “the more food is given, the more milk 
ie he is fond of farming. The gift of a few ears || will be received.” 

of Indian coza to the Horticultural Society, || Now, without regard to the appearance of 
brought me tickets and invitations without || the animal, are not such cows just what we 
iy number to their gardens and fetes at Chis- || want for the dairy? It is said, but not be- 











7% wick.—Far. Mon. Vis. lieved by any one who has had the only op- 
ayy . JS : portunity of judging—namely, by experience 
hee! Ate —that they eat as much food as larger ani- 

mals; but even if this were true, what then! 


On! there is beauty in the dying year! 
























*T is sweet, at quiet eventide, to gaze why, do we not grow our produce with a 
- Upon the fading hills, when the dim haze view of its being consumed, and if we are 
* ; Hangs like a pall above old Autumn's bier. paid for it, is not every purpose answered ! 
ee These ancient woods! how beautifukin death | or are we like the boy, who wished to eat 
eet or see, the vivid green hath left the leaf, . » . nf 
af «Se And brighter tmes are there ; yet they are brief,— his cake and keep it too ? But this is not the 
es Their pomp will vanish at the cold wind’s breath. fact—experience convinces that four of these 
A ic re There is a breeze amid the leaves! it swells, little cows can be kept with the food that 
eb | Far in the solemn wood-paths, like the peals would be consumed by three of a larger 
. ant Of music o’er the waters. Hark! it steals, breed. while the hardy, healthy, and 
tees te Sweet, as the distant sound of evening belis. ’ y are as hardy, ys 
: a) ecinaniiacidunen ' at : : far more conveniently housed and cared for 
oa 18 voice 0 utumn !—the low dirge ' 
ie ois Sung mournfully within its ruin’d halls. than any other breed whatever. Nor is the 
a 5 It stirs the fallen leaves, and sadly falls remark, that they cannot be fed to profit after 
>: : On the hushed air, like whispers from the surge. they go dry, less wide of the truth, for the 
ro ho Se have — a sunnier shore ;— reverse of this is the fact, and with this re- 
} ey py lingered till the cold, cold wind went in he 
ote . And withered their green homes—their din —— advantage, the beef’ — of rc 
ys? Is mingled with the rivulet’s song no more. oldest cow when well fatted, is superior he 
aes Rich flowers have perished on the silent earth, all other of the same age — for why! ' 
aaa" Blossoms of valley and of wood, that gave flesh ts young, and is always in the state 
aa ot, A fragrance to the wind, have found a grave which is most valued and of readiest sale, a 
ra. Upon the scentiess turf that gave them birth. bl : sail liarly juic 
iy. Pale, faded year! thy dying hour hath come! — SaneEND 9 ot py y — 
, ; : > , CO 
Oh! there are crowds, that with a joyous brow although it Must be added, of a you 
Welcomed thy birth, whose mirthfal voices now lour, which is naturally to be expected. 
Are hushed in the long silence of the tomb! A traveller through Normandy, where these 
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niepieellamiibnenctaice cows are uniformly kept for the dairy, S87 
Nerrner in nature nor in society is any || “The management of their cows is not m 
thing good that is violent. better than that of the sheep, yet the cream 
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and batter, 
ee 

‘ n . 
rane oe to shame; instead of having 


‘n slices of well salted butter at 
fee vokfest or tea table, as is so general 
this country (England) through the winter 
pte the markets of Normandy as well as 
reer of the more southern parts of France, 
afford ample supplies of the most delicious 
fresh butter imaginable, at less than half the 
London price. ‘The cream is churned twice 
, week, this only being put into a churn, and 
it is owing in @ great measure to the short- 
ness of the interval which it is allowed to 
stand that the butter is so finely flavoured. 
The cows yield from eight to twelve quarts 
of milk per day during the whole year, sel- 
dom going dry any portion of the time. Nor 
ig the excellence of the butter effected by 
any artificial feeding, unless hay be consider- 
ed such, for except very partially beets are 
not cultivated for cattle, and potatoes, turnips 
and corn are never given to those cows which 
vield this fine butter. It is there considered 
that dung imparts in spring time valuable 
qualities to dairy pasturage, but the grasses 
in summer give, on dunged land, a rank fla- 
your to the butter.” Joseru Dawson. 
99th October, 1841. 


which are prime in quality and 
quantity even in the midst of 


For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
A Trifle. 


Mr. Eprror,—It is said that economy may 
be shown in trifles—here is one which I offer 
to your readers’ acceptance. I found, at the 
commencement of last winter, that the bot- 
tom of the iron coal-scuttle ae to my 
family was eaten into many holes by the rust, 
and instead of sending it to be newly bottom- 
ed, I cut a perfect circle, the exact size of 
the inside of the scuttle, out of ? inch elm 
board, placed it close to the old bottom inside, 
and fixed it there, by a row of small flat-head- 
ed nails driven into it through the sides ; and 
there it still remains, as perfect as the day 
when it was placed, having already served 
time enough to rust out a new sheet-iron bot- 
tom. And why may not the wooden bottom 
be substituted for the iron one at first, I should 
be glad to know; it would be cheaper and by 
far more lasting. 

Every heuibeaper knows that the flue, or 
smoke-pipes of a stove when taken down and 
packed away for the summer, are often found 
at the commencement of another winter, 
eaten into holes with rust, having, probably, 
suffered more in this way by lying out of use, 
than they would have done had they been in 
constant service; this arises from the acid 
and corroding nature of the soot, which is 
often packed away in them, and the evil is 


A Trifle. — Discovery in Vaccination. 


frost and snow pervade the land, || 
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augmented by the dampness of the air in the 
cellar, the place to which they are generally 
consigned for the summer. Now, I have 
often thought, that if all smoke-pipe (except 
a length or two immediately in connexion 
with the stove) were to be made of the tin- 
ned sheet-iron which is used for roofing, they 
would be found to last very much longer un- 
der usual circumstances, than if made of iron 
of so thin a substance as it is customary to 
construct them; would our friends put the 
idea to the test of proof. G. 
Philadelphia. 


Our correspondent G. is fortunate if he have met 
with domestic help that can be trusted with a cval- 
scuttle with a wooden bottom; some of us would soon 
be burnt in our beds by fire originating from such a 
cause, for every one must have observed how custom- 
ary it isto take away the ashes from the grate or stove 
in the coal-scuttle, without inquiring or even caring, 
if it have a wooden bottom. The arrangement is eco- 
nomical certainly, but then there is such a thing as 
“saving at the tap and letting run at the bung”’—a 
coarse proverb, but nevertheless true, as has often been 
proved, to many a man’s cost. — Ep. 


Interesting Discovery in Vaccination. 


An English paper mentions that Mr. Cree- 
ley, a surgeon of Aylesbury, has demonstrated 
the important fact, that small pox and cow 
pox have the same origin, the latter being 
small pox communicated to the cow. Mr. 
Creeley inoculated cows with small pox mat- 
ter; the vesicle produced in the animal had 
every appearance of the vaccine pox. To 
ascertain the point, children were inoculated 
with the matter taken from the cow thus ar- 
tificially infected : the result was a fine, gen- 
uine vaccine vesicle. To establish the fact 
satisfactorily, these children were submitted 
to small pox disease. Twenty-five successive 
inoculations have now been performed with 
this new virus, which may truly be named 
variola vaccina, and it continues to produce 
the most satisfactory vesicle ; the matter has 
been employed in Bristol with perfect success, 
The importance of this discovery cannot be 
too highly appreciated. Small pox often breaks 
out in countries where cow pox cannot be pro- 
cured; now, it is only necessary to meaiiane 
a cow with the small pox, and this virulent 
morbid poison, so fatal to human life, will be 
converted into a mild fluid capable of pro- 
tecting all inoculated with it from that dread- 
ful malady, the small pox. 


For the Skent or Looseness in Calves. 
Break two eggs into a basin, beat them up, 
and pour them, by means of a tin funnel, 
down the calf’s throat: repeat this twice or 
thrice—it has been found an almost infallible 
cure. 
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To the Editor of the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
French Frock, or Blouse. 


Sir,—I am indebted to the Farmers’ Cab- 
inet for many things, particularly for the in- 
troduction of the French Frock, or Blouse, 
which is first mentioned at p. 276, of the 4th 
volume, but which I did not notice so soon as 
I ought. Why, sir, it is the greatest comfort 
I have, for, either at home or abroad, in the 
hottest or coldest weather it is my constant 
companion. My business is to attend market 
twice a week with farm-produce, and before 
I had furnished myself with one of these 
frocks, the dust of the road had spoilt many 
a good suit of clothes for me; and then I was 
never fit to be seen in the town until I had 
changed my dress; but now, it is only, in very 
hot weather, to put on one of these frocks, 
without coat or waistcoat under, button it 
loosely and pull it round me, and before reach- 
ing the city take it off, give it a good shake 
and tie it in a handkerchief, put on coat and 
vest, and then I am as neat as if I had come 
to market in a band-box! The weather is 
now cold, I have therefore taken to my wool- 
Jen frock, putting it over coat and waistcoat, 
thus enjoying the comfort of an extra gar- 
ment, as well as a safeguard to my bettermost 
clothing. Then again, every one knows how 
often it happens that just before leaving home, 
some little thing or other demands the atten- 
tion of the farmer—the harness to be adjust- 
ed, the wheels of the wagon to be examined, 
a sudden call for inspection amongst the cat- 
tle, another package to be made up to take 
along—all requiring perhaps but a few min- 
utes, but in that time great damage is often 
done to one’s clothing, especially in wet and 
dirty weather. Again, while on the road the 
harness may break and require repairing; a 
shoe might become loose, and a thousand 
other things happen, to attend to which a 
good coat or pants may soon be injured, far 
more in cost than the first price of a blouse. 
And then, on a Sunday how often is a farmer 
called forth amongst his out-door family for a 
short time, when he may not think it worth 
the while to change his dress, but it is pretty 
certain he will have to repent not having 
done it; and even the fire-dust on a good suit 
of clothes will soon change its appearance. 
But in a time of storm and tempest, when 
every kind-hearted man finds it impossible to 
sit quietly in the house until he has seen that 
his cattle are sheltered and cared for, the 
blouse, made of woollen and put on over a 
coat, or even a great-coat, will be found to 
turn the water far better than any other gar- 
ment that can be devised, warding off the 
dirt and protecting the knees; and on enter- 
ing the house, it can be thrown off and spread 


French Frock, or Blouse. — Oil Soap. 
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| use again in an hour at any time— to}) ve 


. 


it is the greatest of all luxuries to the 
whose business lies much abroad, and | , 
greatly indebted to the Cabinet, where he 
use of it was first recommended. : 
But now, I wish that some of your Teaders 
would inform me how I can clean and rey;,, 
black cloth; the fact is, I spoilt a good 
of black before I got a frock, and wish to 
know how to recover it. Would not a deen». 
tion of logwood and walnut-shells, or somo. 
thing of that kind, be suitable? I fear th: 
copperas and nut-galls would give to a liquid 
too much body for the purpose, and thus prove 
injurious to the texture of the cloth; the same 
article may be useful when applied to a rusty 
hat. A few instructions on the easiest an 
best modes of cleaning clothes would be very 
acceptable to those who are so much expose 
to the climate, compelled to weather it early 
and late, with so much of the rough to mix 
with the smooth ; would, therefore, those who 
have the ability do us the kindness, and oblige 
one, who would be grateful for the favour ? 





Oil Soap. 


I wave lately noticed advertisements and 
communications of oil soap, for destroying 
insects upon rose-bushes, small trees, &c. |t 
ought to be known to those who cannot ob- 
tain the oil soap, that strong suds made of 
common soft soap will answer most of the 
purposes attributed to the former. It kills 
the snail, keeps off the rose bug, and I have 
preserved my plants by it, for several years, 
against the attacks of the curculio. In sprin- 
kling the plant, it is necessary to do it early 
in the morning, while the dew is on, because 
it is difficult to wet dry, green foliage. 

Willis’ brass’ syringe is recommended for 
using the soap. T would not willingly be in- 
strumental in discouraging the use or sale 
of that almost indispensable implement; but 
for the purpose of throwing suds upon small 
single trees or shrubbery, a smaller syringe 
than any I have seen of Mr. Willis’ make, is 
much more convenient and economical, Go 
to a tin-shop and get a tube made 10 or 12 
inches long, which will hold from a gill to 
half a pint, with three or four small holes in 
the end to produce as many streams, and the 
jack-knife of any Yankee of common ingenu- 
ity, will make a good piston in a few minutes. 
This will save your suds, is managed more 
readily, and with equal if not greater effect 
upon the trees.—N. E. Far. 





Your enemy is against you, because he 
thinks you are against him—an expression 
of sympathy or an act of compassion disa- 


before the kitchen fire to dry, to be ready for || buses his mind, and lays his suspicion to rest 
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_ We succeeded, one day previous to the closing of the exhibition of the Missouri Leviathan, 
in obtaining a correct drawing of that wonderful work of the Atmicury, which, with the 
engraving of the same, has been executed expressly for our pages; thus placing upon record 
a faithful representation of that gigantic result of the labours of the geologist, before its final 
departure for a foreign land. It is exceedingly to be regretted that the glorious specimen is 
hot retained in the country which gave it birth, but the next best thing we have secured to 
our readers, " perpetuating in our work a perfectly correct delineation of its wonderful 
anatomy. A front view of the monster has been given, as it shows more strikingly than any 
other could do, the uliar conformation of its parts, forming, as it were, two arches of 
stupendous nents, with which nothing that has hitherto been discovered can at all 
compare for grandeur and magnificence. We are witness to the faithful delineation of 
the enormous skeleton as it appeared on exhibition, and cannot but feel pleasure in being 
‘astrumental in preserving the remembrance of it by a drawing made on the spot. 

Subjoined are some interesting particulars, extracted from a pamphlet published by the 
discoverer and proprietor of these noble relics, Mr. Albert Koch, who will, we trust, be suc- 
— in obtaining that regard and consideration in a foreign country which are so justly 
rn to his indefatigable zeal and perseverance in a pursuit to which he has devoted himself 

‘many years; and may he return, to make still further discoveries in the exciting and all- 

bing pursuits of geology and natural science. — Ep. 
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Description of the Missouri Leviathan, 


Together with its supposed habits, and In- 
dian Traditions concerning the location 
from whence it seas exhumed. 


BY ALBERT KOCH. 


Tuts gigantic skeleton measures 32 feet in length 
and 15 in height; the head measures, from the tip of 
the nose to the spine of the neck, 6 feet; from one 
zygomatic arch to the other, 4 feet ; from the lower edge 
of the upper lip to the first edge of the front tooth, 20 
inches; from the front point of the lower jaw to the 
first edge of the front tooth, 8 inches; from the edge of 
the upper lip, measuring along the roof of the mouth 
to the socket of the eye, 3 feet; from thence to where 
the Atias joins the head, 10) inches. The whole num- 
ber of teeth is eight—that is, four upper and four lower, 
not including the two tusks. The two upper fore teeth 
are 4 inches broad and 4) inches in length, and are situ- 
ated in the head in such a manner that they slant to- 
wards the roof of the mouth, insomuch that their outer 
edge is 1} inch higher than their inside edge. The back 
teeth in the upper jaw are 7 inches in length, and 
where they unite with the front teeth, they are, like 
those, 4 inches broad, and from thence run narrower 
back until they end almost in a point. The formation 
of the nose is very peculiar: it consists of a bony sub- 
Stance interwoven with cells, and presents a broad, flat 
appearance; it projects 13 inches over the lower jaw, 
and ends in two nostrils, which are somewhat raised 
on the face. This nose résts partly on the roof of the 
mouth and partly on the upper lip, which latter is 
somewhat arched on both sides, and forms a ridge in 
the centre. 

As I was successful in finding the right tusk solid in 
the head when I first discovered it, and as it remained 
fixed in its socket during its excavation and transport- 
ation over a very rough and wilderness country, | am 
enabled to give a correct and indisputable description 
of the position and situation which the tusks occupied 
in the skull of the animal during its life. They were 
carried by him almost horizontally, bending somewhat 
down, and coming with their points up again; their 
length is 10 feet, exclusive of 1 foot 3 inches, which 
forms the root, and is hidden from the eye of the ob- 
server, a8 it is concealed in and under the skull. It is 
necessary here to remark, that the tusks are remarka- 
bly large in proportion to the size of the head, and, 
also, that their roots are perfectly firm and solid, so as 
to leave only space for the nerve. The body of those 
tusks has been a formation of coarse ivory, partaking 
somewhat of the nature of bone—so much so, that it 
will again unite and become whole after an injury; 
which is proved by the fact of the right tusk having a 
large scar, where it had been severely injured. As 
soon as the tusks leave the interior of the head, which 
takes — opposite the chin, they run parallel on each 
side of the nose, sinking down to the edge of the upper 
lip, until they reach the outer edge of it; from thence 
they make a sudden bend and run from both sides in a 
horizontal position, each forming somewhat of a semi- 
circle. Measuring those tusks from the point of the 
one to the point of the other, following the curvature, 
is 21 feet; the distance across the head in a straight 
line, from point to point of the tuska, is 15 feet. 

Especially remarkable on the lower jaw is a protu- 
berance ; which is immediately situated over the poste- 
rior mental foramen, from whence it proceeds out of the 
ramus in a horizontal position ; its point is somewhat 
bent down, inclining back; its length is 2} inches; its 
diameter at the root is lj} inches. I consider this pro- 
tuberance peculiar to the Missourium, as I have never 
seen a similar one on any of the great number and va- 
riety of fossils I have disinterred or examined, or of 
animals of the present race, and as yet I have never 
heard it mentioned by other naturalists. Another pe- 
culiarity of this protuberance is, that it possesses points 
resembling thorns. I am of opinion that the above- 
described protuberance was the location of some re- 
markably strong muscles attached to the lower lip, that 
gave it in a great measure the strength and faculty of 
a proboscis. This wise provision of nature has been 
necessary to the animal, as the upper part of the head 
is destitute of this appendage, or, at most, has had a 
snout not larger than that of the South American tapir. 
The whole length of this, the lower jaw, is 3 feet 1 
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inch ; the greatest height to the condyle, } foot tj... 
the extreme height to the coronoidal process ¢_ 
inches; the height of the ramus, 7} inches - the = " 
of the posterior molar, 7 inches ; its breadth 4) \... 
the length of the second molar, 5} inches - les tee on 
4 inches. — 

Measurement of the different Bones contained ;, , 
Skeleton.—Each clavicle, 2 feet } inch; and 7; inca. 
its extreme breadth. The first rib, 2 feet 3 inch. - 
length; 6 inches in its widest part; the longest - 
measures 5 feet 64 inches in length; the shortest ru : 
feet 4 inches in length; the largest of the dorsa) y.... 
bre, 2} feet; the scapula, or shoulder blade, 3 fees ye 
in length, and 2 feet 7 inches in breadth; the hyper. 
or fore arm, length 3 feet 5} inches; its greates , 7 
cumference 3 feet 3inches, and its smallest part »,. 
sures 2 feet 7 inches in circumferences ; the ulna , » 
feet 7} inches long; the radius is 2 feet 33 inches jou 
the carpal articulating surface is 5} inches broad ; on; 
articulating surface, 64 inches. The pelvis measyrs 
from the anterior superior spine to the edge of the » 
bis, at the symphysis, 3 feet 7 inches, which gives , 
total breadth of the pelvis of 7 feet 2 inches; the «, 
cumference of each bone of the pelvis is 13 feet 4 inchs: 

The femur, or thigh bone, is 4 feet } inch long. “| 
inches in diameter; in the middle of its shaft the heey 
of the thigh bone is 7; inches in diameter ; the head o 
this is &} inches in diameter. The transverse diamet 
of the articulating surfaces or condyles of the femur. « 
10 inches ; that is, each condyle measures 5 inches 

The tibia and fibula, or Leg Bones.—The tibia is 2 foe 
4} inches long ; 11 inches broad at its superior portioy. 
and 8 inches at the inferior part; its diameter in ty 
middle of the shaft isS} inches. The fibula—the whole 
length of this bone is 2 feet 6} inches. 

There is a process counecting the tail with the o 
sacrum, which is 1 foot 8 inches in length; the sau 
process is composed of six joints, which are inseparably 
joined together. Each of these joints is 3) inches i 
length ; the one adjoining the os sacrum is 7} inches in 
breadth, but the remaining five joints of the proces 
are rather narrower. The tail is composed of thirteen 
vertebra, and is very short in proportion to the body 
of the animal, its whole length measuring only 2 feet 
74 inches, but has been very broad and flat, and pos. 
sessed of great strength. 

The fore-foot has four toes and a thumb ; the longest 
toe measures 1] foot 8 inches; the shortest, | foot: the 
thumb, 7 inches. Each toe is possessed of four joints, 
and the thumb of two. The smallest and last of the 
joints of each toe, shows plainly that it was armed 
with a nail; the nails of the right foot turned out to 
wards the right, while those of the left were reversed, 
and turned towards the left. The hind-foot is muci 
smaller than the fore-foot ; it has also four toes, but ws 
destitute of the thumb. It longest toe measures } foot 
2 inches; its shortest, 9} inches. Both the fore aod 
hind-feet have been webbed. 

Peculiarities of the Bones.— All the bones, without ¢r- 
ception, are firm, and contain no marrow; I believe 
the marrow was superseded by an oily fluid, which cr. 
culated through the bones. 

All the vertebre are remarkably narrow, and must 
have given the animal a superior degree of action !1 
the back; this is more particularly observable in the 
vertebre of the neck, which gives it the appearance of 
being very short, The two posterior vertebra adj 
ing the os sacrum are united in one, which appears 
have given the back more elasticity. , 

The ribs are remarkably slender and short, in proper: 
tion to the size of the animal, and have had 4 great 
deal of cartilage attached to them : the six first are the 
strongest, and all have the singular peculiarity of stand- 
ing half-reversed in the body; that is, the edge of the 
me bends in towards the satastions, and the oppose 

e outwards, showing great lateral action. 

Chepaiedian of the Leviathan with the Mastodon.—T' 
most striking difference between the Leviathan and the 
Mastodon, are, Ist, the Leviathan had no trunk, there- 
fore could not be classed under the Probossa -, 
Qd. its toes were armed with claws or nails, and rv 
circumstance prevents its being classed with the hoo * 
animals, to which class the Mastodon belongs; = 
Leviathan has 24 dorsal vertebre and 48 ribs, toge' . 
with two collar bones or clavicles ; whereas the - 
todon has 19 dorsal vertebra and 38 riba, and no 8 
cles; 4th. the scapula or shoulder-blade is mater” 
shorter in the Leviathan than in the Mastodon, = 
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somewhat resembles that of the Masto- 
we iret on a close examination, the observer will 
os. 0 that the teeth of the Leviathan are much 
ee proportion to the maxillary bones than those 
ie Mastodon, and also better calculated for mastica- | 
ting sorte ened Nature of the Animal.—The ani- | 

Supposed Habits an 2 , tas 

| pas been, without doubt, an inhabitant of water | 
pwn such as large rivers and lakes, which is proven | 
rahe formation of the bones: Ist. his feet were webbed ; 
31 sil bis bones were solid and without marrow, as the 
atic animals of the present day ; 3d. his ribs were 
~ small and slender to resist the many pressures and 
: yises they would be subject to on land; 4th. his legs 
a short and thick ; 5th. his tail is flat and broad ; 6th 
ad jast, histusks are so situated in the head that it 
ool be utterly impossible for him to exist in a tim- 
tered country. His oo ea - much nd vegeta- 

sh, although he undoubtedly consumed a great 
ot of the latter, and was capable of feeding 
mself with the fore-foot, after the manner of the bea- 
ver or otter, and possessed also, like the hippopotamus, 
the faculty of walking on the bottom of waters, and 
rose occasionally to take air. 

The singular position of the tusks has been very 
wisely adapted by the Creator for the protection of the 
hody from the many injuries to which it would be ex- 

«ed while swimming or walking under the water; 
sod in addition to this, it appears that the animal has 
seen covered with the same armour as the alligator, or 
perhaps the megatheriuim. 

The location and excavation of the Bones.—The bones 
were found by me near the shores of the river La Pomme 
de Terre, a tributary of the Osage river, in Benton 
county, in the state of Missouri, latitude 40 and longi- 
tude JR There is every reason to believe that the 
Pomme de Terre, at some former period, was a large 
and magnificent stream, from one half to three-fourths 
of a mile in breadth, and that its waters washed the 
hh rocky bluffs on either side, where the marks of the 
rolling surges are now perfectly plain: they present a 
similar appearance to that of the Missouri and Missis- 
appi. It appears from the different a oe since 
the Missourium existed, six or seven different changes 
have taken place here, by which the original — the 
Pomme de Terre was filled with as many different 
strata, which are as follow: 

The original stratum on which this former river 
flowed at the time it was inhabited by the Missourium, 
and up to the time of its destruction, consisted of quick- 
snd; on the surface of this stratum, and partly min- 
gel with it, was the deposite of the above-described 
skeleton. The next is a stratum from three to four feet 
in tuekness, consisting of a brown alluvial soil: in this 
ai the remainder of the skeleton was contained, and 
covered by it. This stratum was mixed with a great 
quantity of vegetable matter, and most of this isin a 
wonderful state of preservation ; but what is still more 
— all the vegetable remains are of a tropical 
or very low southern production. They consisted of 
large quantities of cypress burs, wood and bark ; a great 
ial of tropical cane and tropical swamp moss; several 
stumps of trees, if not logwood, yet bearing a very close 
resemblance to it; even the greater part of a flower of 
the Strelitzia class, which, when destroyed, was not 
‘ull blown, was discovered imbedded in this layer; also, 
fveral stems of palmetto leaf, one possessing all the 
ihes perfect, or nearly so. 

The time when the revolution of the earth took place, 
Caring which this anima! lost its life, was between the 
th of September and 20th of October, which is proven 
by the fact just mentioned of the cypress burs being 
fund ; from which circumstance might be inferred, that 
they had been torn by force from their parent stem be- 
fre they had arrived at perfection, and were involved 
‘8 one common ruin with the trees which bore them, 
these having been torn up by the roots, and twisted 
and split into a thousand pieces, apparently by light- 
ning, combined with a tremendous tempest or tornado. 
o ee Was no sign or indication of any very large trees, 

ypresses that were discovered being the largest 
that were ever growing here at the time. 

rough this stratum ran several veins of iron ore— 
aciont evidence of the antiquity of this deposit. 
heantiately over this was one of blue clay, 3 feet in 

Kness; the next was one of gravel, from 9 to 18 
‘sches in thickness, so hard compressed together that 
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~ ne are much smalier; Sth. the dental system at \| it resembled pudding stone; the next was a layer of 
ribs | light blue clay, from 3 to 4 feet in thickness: on this 
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was another stratum of gravel, of the same thickness 
and appearance of the one first mentioned; this was 
succeeded by a layer of yellowish clay, from 2 to 3 feet 
in thickness; over this, a third layer of gravel, of the 
same appearance and thickness; and, at last, the pre- 
sent surface, consisting of a brownish clay, mingled 
with a few pebbles. and covered with large oak, maple 
and elm trees, which were, as near as I could ascer- 
tain, from 60 to 100 years old. In the centre of the 
above-mentioned deposit was a large spring, which ap- 
peared to rise from the very bowels of the earth, as it 
was never affected by the severest rain, or did it be- 
come lower by the longest drought. 

About 200 yards from said deposit stands a singularly 
formed rock, which not only bears the appearance, but 
can be considered us a monument of great antiquity 
formed by nature, against whose rough and rugged sides 
can be distinctly traced, in deep and furrowed lines, 
the former course of angry waters; yet its summit is 
full 30 feet above the present level of the Pomme de 
Terre. The rock has the appearance of a pillar, on 
whose top rests a table-rock far projecting over on 
every side ; from the base of the pillar to the lower edge 
of the table is 30 feet, and from the base down to the 
deposit of the bones, is 16 feet—making, from the stra- 
tum on which the bones were deposited to the edge of 
the table, 46 feet. 

By a minute and close examination, I found that the 
formation of the said rock, as it now appears, was pro- 
duced by the long action of the river against and 
around it: and had the river continued to act with the 
same force for one or two hundred years longer, the 
pillar would have been so far worn away, that the table 
must have fallen. It now stands as an indisputable 
witness, that the water, at the time these animals ex- 
isted, was at least 46 feet in depth. 

Indian Traditions.—\t is perfectly true that we can- 
not, with any degree of certainty, depend on Indian 
traditions; but it is equally true that generally, these 
traditions are founded on events which have actually 
transpired, and according to their importance in rela- 
tion to the welfare of the aborigines among whom they 
occurred, and in absence of any better method of per- 
petuating them, are transmitted with great care in 
their legends from generation to generation ; but in the 
course of time, as might reasonably be expected, these 
traditions lose much in correctness and minuteness of 
detail, owing to the circumstances, more or leas, in 
which the tribes have been placed. As I am constrained 
to confine my remarks within very circumscribed limits, 
I will only relate one of the traditions having reference 
to the existence of the above-described animal: this, 
however, led principally to its discovery. 

At the time when the first white settlers emigrated 
to the Osage country, (as this section of territory is 
usually called,) it was inhabited by the Osage Indians, 
and the river by which it is watered was called the Big 
Bone river, owing to a tradition preserved by them, 
which they stated as follows: 

There was a time when the Indians paddled their 
canoes over the now extensive prairies of Missouri, 
and encamped or hunted on the bluffs. (These bluffs 
vary from 5O to 400 feet in perpendicular height.) That 
at a certain period, many large and monstrous animals 
came from the eastward, along and up the Mississippi 
and Missouri rivers ; upon which the animals that had 
previously occupied the country became very angry, 
and at last so enraged and infuriated, by reason of 
these intrusions, that the red man durst not venture 
out to hunt any more, and was consequently reduced 
to great distress. At this time a large number of these 
huge monsters assembled here, when a terrible battle 
ensued, in which many on both sides were killed, and 
the remainder resumed their march towards the setting 
sun. Near the bluffs which are at present known by 
the name of the Rocky Ridge, one of the greatest of 
these battles was fought. Immediately after the battle, 
the Indians gathered together many of the slaughtered 
animals, and offered them on the spot as a burnt sacri- 
fice to the Great Spirit ; the remainder were buried by 
the Great Spirit himself in the before-mentioned 

Pomme de Terre, which from this time took the name 
of the Big Bone river, as well as the Osage, of which 
the Pomme de Terre is a branch. From this time the 
Indians brought their yearly sacrifice to this place, and 
offered it up to the Great Spirit as a thank-offering for 
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their timely deliverance ; and more latterly, they have 
offered their sacrifice on the table-rock previously men- 
tioned, which was held in great veneration, and con- 
sidered holy ground. 

This ceremony was kept up with the utmost rigidity 
until one of the white emigrants settled in the valley 
at the foot of the rock, with the intention of making 
himeclf and family a permanent residence on this fer- 
tile spot; but be did not long enjoy this beautiful situ- 
ation, for on the return of the Indians to offer their 
wonted sacrifice, they beheld with indignation and as- 
tonishment the intrusion of this venturesome settler 
on their sacred ground. Soon the council fire was kin- 
died, when the Indians gave their accustomed murmur 
of dissatisfaction, and immediately the white man was 
obliged to leave, without the least preliminary cere- 
mouy. Some time after this, on becoming better ac- 
quainted with his red neighbours, and having through 
much perseverance gained their good opinion, after 
much reluctance on their part, and explanations and 
assurances that he would not infringe on their sacred 
en and would only raise corn and potatoes for 
1is family, he was once more permitted to settle on 
this sacred spot, of which he retained peaceable posses- 
sion until the return of some old chiefs, who had been 
for a long time absent. They, in turn, were exaspe- 
rated to madness on seeing the violation of the sacred 
ground of their forefathers by the encroachment of the 
white man, and again the poor farmer was obliged to 
leave. From that time this spot remained in the hands 
of the Indians, and no entreaty or allurement could be 
held out to induce them to resign it, until they were 
removed by the government; it then for the third time 
fell into the hands of the original settler, who joyfully 
took possession of the place he had so long desired to 
make his home. 

After a while other settlers arrived, and as the want 
of a mill for grinding their different kinds of grain be- 
gan to be felt—each family having hitherto been obliged, 
in order to obtain a supply of meal, to resort to the la- 
borious process of pounding their corn in mortars—the 
old farmer resolved on building a tub-mill for the ac- 
commodation of himself and his neighbours. In order 
to procure the necessary water-power, the aid of the 
before-mentioned spring was brought into requisition; 
and in making the necessary excavation, the labourers 
found several bones of young mastodons, which excited 
their curiosity and astonishment, bnt they suspended 
their labour on ascertaining that the force of said 
spring was not sufficient for their purpose. Soon after 
this the place was sold, and the excitement about the 
bones and the Indians was forgotten until the summer 
of 1°39, at which time a young man, who was employed 
to clean said spring, found a tooth of a mastodon dur- 
ing his labour; which occurrence reminded several of 
the old settlers of the former transactions and tradi- 
tions, and a narration of these, induced a few persons 
residing in that vicinity, out of mere curiosity, to make 
further examination as to what was contained in the 
spring. They succeeded in finding several bones and 
teeth ; but the mud and water accumulated so fast, they 
soon became discouraged with the difficulties attending 
the search, and gave it over. Some of these facts came 
to my knowledge in March, 1840, on my return to St. 
Louis from an excursion to the south-western part of 
the country, when | immediately repaired to the spot, 
and found the facts as I have here stated. 


EVIDENCES OF HUMAN EXISTENCE CONTEMPO- 


RARY WITH FOSSIL ANIMALS, 

It is well known by all persons acquainted with ge- 
ology, that it is admitted as a fact, that the mastodons, 
together with the generality of antediluvian animals, 
existed and became extinct, previous to the creation 
of the race of men; which supposition was founded on 
the fact, that no evidence of human existence could be 
traced back to, or found with, those antediluvian ani- 
mals. The positive cause of this Ido not know. My 
opinion, however, is, that this want of evidence of a 
former human race is, that those relics of the ancient 
animal world generally, have been found accidentally 
by persons who were not aware of the importance of a 
minute and critical examination of the deposits disin- 
terred by them, and therefore the scientific observer 
wae deprived, no doubt, often of the facts necessary to 
be known in order to form correct opinions on this 
subject. In view of this, [deem it my duty to lay be- 
fore the world what facts I have been able to gather on 
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this interesting subject, which will be st na 
in favour of my belief, that there was 2 es vitee 
existing contemporary with those animals am Meg 
These facts are as follow: In October, jays i 
terred the remains of an animal which had claw edt 
and was of the size of an elephant. This deposit +. 
in Gasconade county, Missouri, on the shores. 
Burbois river. The principal part of th med 
been consumed by fire, which fire, evid 
been produced by a volcanic eruption, 
formed and kindled by human hands, 
for the purpose of destroyin 
mal, which had been mired here, and was yna\). . 
extricate itself. The particulars of the transactic. .. 
as follow: _ 
A farmer in Gasconade county, Missouri, peree;,,. 
for some time a disagreeable taste in the water w:,.. 
he had used for his household. This water was tai... 
out of a clear spring, situated in what is usually calles 
a bottom, near his house. For the purpose of remo, 
ing this evil, he dug around and into the spring \), 
to be enabled to enclose it afterwards as a weil. Be 
doing so, he found several bones belonging to an a». 
mal of an unusually large size: some were whole. a4 
some in fragments. Also, at the same time he found; 
stone knife and an Indian axe. This circumstance rn 
ated some excitement in the neighbourhood : and thee 
transactions were mentioned to me some time afer. 
wards by a Mr. Wash, who lived in the vicinity. 

-On hearing this, I immediately made arrangemeny 
to proceed to the place. On my arrival there, in (eto. 
ber, 1838, I found the prospects rather dull, as the bone 
which had been dug out of the spring were principaiiy 
destroyed ; what few remained, were broken to ascer. 
tain if they contained marrow, until the few remaiy. 
ing fragments were collected togéther by an intelligent 
gentleman named Bailey, in the neighbourhood, wh. 
presented them to me, and assisted me in my farther 
researches. I found, nine feet beneath the surface 
layer of ashes from six to twelve inches in thickness, 
mingled with charcoal, large pieces of wood partly 
burned, together with Indian implements of war, a 
stone arrow-heads, tomahawks, &c. &c. Also, more 
than one hundred and fifty pieces of rocks, varying from 
three to twenty-five pounds in weight, which mus 
have been carried here from the rocky shores of the 
Burbois river, a distance of 300 yards, as there was no 
rock, stones, or even gravel near to be found; and those 
pieces of rocks, taken out of the ashes, were precisely 
the same as that found on the river, which is a species 
of limestone ; these had been thrown, evidently, with 
the intention of striking the animal. I found the fore 
and hind-foot standing in a perpendicular position ; and 
likewise the full length of the leg below the layer ot 
ashes, so deep in the mud and water that the fire bad 
no effect on them. 

The fore-foot of the animal consists of four toes and 
a thumb; each tog has five joints, each last joint armed 
with a claw, or long nail. The thumb has two joints: 
the crown of the foot is composed of four bones, joined 
together, and each connected to a toe. On the top of 
this is a thin, round bone, connecting them with the 
shin-bone. The construction of this foot shows that it 
possessed much power in grasping and holding object’. 
The hind-foot is smaller, and has also four toes, wit! 
five joints, but has po thumb. The crown is entirey 
different in construction from that of the fore-foot. A 
few of the teeth appeared to have been broken out by 
the force of the rocks thrown at the head of the animé, 
and were carried some little distance ; so that they & 
caped, in a measure, the violence of the fire, and have 
all the appearance of those of a carnivorous animal. 

The second trace of human existence with these 8! 
mals, I found during the excavation of the Misseen 
Leviathan. There was, embedded immediately undet 
the femur or hind-leg bone of this animal, an eS he 
head of rose-coloured flint, resembling those used by 
the American Indiang, but of a larger size. This ¥# 
the only arrow-head immediately with the skeleton, 
but in the same stratum, at a distance of five oF . 
feet, in a horizontal direction, four more arrow-be® 
were found; three of these were of the same —_ 
as the preceding; the fourth was of very rude oes 
manship. One of the last-mentioned three aon 
agate, the others of blue flint. These arrow-he as 
indisputably the work of human hands. I exam 
the deposit in which they were embedded, = 
them out of their embedment with my own ha 
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the above-mentioned » 
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| . . 
iscovery in Agriculture. || nourishment of plants is thus supposed to be 
Important Discovery . || derived from air and water, heat and light, or 


We call attention to the following most interesting || ©) octricity; in different proportions, adapted 
It has long been our endeavour to bring into 


: : . . . ; , 
article. dressing. being con. || ‘2 the different varieties of vegetable nature. 
ice the theory of top-dressing, being 1 ° : : : : 

——_ i» consistent with the economy of nature || With this general notion in their minds, 

se 


: oe and considering wheat to be, in present cir- 
an eee alee indood nena a '| cumstances, a of the most leupertaat vege- 
‘sat pares " Same wonder being, that the dis. || table substances, they agreed to try experi- 
wor a ne ago been made in exactly the way | ments, and in October last undertook the fol- 
= ; it has now been brought about, namely, in |) lowing operations :— 
is wine’ ‘hat “Nature, when unassisted and unob-|| In a field which had been sown with rye, 
anarvng s the power of renovation.” The beau- || because the land was deemed too poor for 
naan of the doctrine strikes us with admira- || wheat, a plot of twelve square yards, untilled 
on, and would almost incline to the belief of it, with- || and Jeft without manure was carefully strewed 
sot farther experiment; we have, however, put it to |! over with grains of wheat, and wheaten straw 
seat test, and shall, with pleasure, render from time to | wag laid upon it closely, and about one inch 
time an account of our success. _ {jin thickness. In a garden, also, which had 

In the 5th vol. of the Cabinet, p. 184, Mr. Priestley is been neglected several years, a few square 
aid to have preserved his grain from the effects of frost | yards of earth were trodden over, and the 
by throwing a covering of buckwheat straw over it, surface being made close and hard, some 
remarking, that it was thus protected from the cold |! Fraing of wheat were scattered on this hard- 
winds, the grain appearing through the straw. We |! ened surface, and a layer of straw one inch 
eernsdinn eco sae depart atehaaeed | depth was carefully laid over it, and left, as 
deen pr mrersemapeegy| Pe former case, to take its chance without 

. ; ia . 

genes SVSTER SECTS “0 Te PET ane OE Tt Seesien eltetlion And, in order to make 
ean oie doubt impossible concerning the mere second- 
In the Phalange, a Fourier paper published || ary functions of mineral earth in vegetable re- 
st Paris, Sept. 8th, a novel discovery is de-|| production, twenty grains of wheat were sown 
cribed, which, if true, will work a great || upon the surface of a pane of glass and covered 
change in an important department of agri- || with some straw alone, as in the other case. 

cultural labour, It is communicated to the|| The germination of the seed was soon ap- 

Paris print, by Charles Poillard and M. Ber-|| parent, and most healthy in development. 
nard, who dated their letter at Brest, August, || “The winter has been rigorous,” say these 
Isl. It appears, that while they and some || correspondents, “for this part of the country, 
of their friends, who farm their own estates, || and the earth has sometimes been frozen in 
were engaged in conversation on the subject || one solid mass to a depth of six inches in the 
of agriculture, it was observed by one of them, || garden where the wheat was sown, and this 
that that branch of industry was suffering || has happened several times during the win- 
more from the want of capital and enterprise || ter, to the great injury of many plants, and 
than any other, and that nothing was to be || even the entire destruction of some, while the 
done without manure, which was every day || spots protected by the straw were never tho- 
becoming more scarce and expensive. This || roughly congealed, nor were the grains of 
remark led to an inquiry into the properties || wheat, though lying on the surface under the 
of manure, and particularly as to what provi- || straw, at all affected by the cold. During 
sion nature had made in those uncultivated || the spring, excessive droughts prevailed, and 
regions, where there seems to be & vigorous || several times repeated, have prevented vege- 
and luxuriant growth, without artificial as-|| tation on the common plan from flourishin 
fistance, in healthy progress, while our little spots o 

“In observing nature unassisted, or un- || wheat have hardly felt the inconvenience of 
thwarted, rather, by the hand of man in vege- || excessive dryness, for the earth, protected by 
table Teproduction, it is found that when the || the straw, has never been deprived entirely 
seed is ripe it falls upon the ground, and then || of moisture, and our blades of corn were flour- 
the plant which has produced it, sheds its || ishing, when all around was drooping and un- 
leaves, or falls itself upon it in decay, and || certain. To conclude then, we -have tho- 
“vers and protects it from the weather, until || roughly succeeded in our practical experi- 
generation has commenced and the young! ment, and the wheat produced is of the finest 
pant is able to grow up in health and strength || quality, The straw was more than six feet 
and full develo ent, to recommence the same || high, and in the ears were 50, 60, and even 
‘outine of seeding and of reproduction. 80 grains of wheat of full development, the 
= Prom this it follows, that in nature, every || admiration of all who saw them; and particu- 
pant produces its own soil or humus, and that || larly those which grew upon the pane of 
ne earth only serves to bear the plant, and || glass, which were quite as healthy and as 
‘ot to aid or nourish it in vegetation. The! large as those which grew upon the common 
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earth. It must be observed also, that there 
was not the smallest particle of earth upon 
the glass, and that the plants were left en-| 
tirely to themselves, without being watered | 


or attended to in any way whatever, from the || 


time of sowing to the time of reaping.” 

The cause of this success, they think, may 
be explained in the following manner. 

“Straw being a bad conductor of heat, and 
a good conductor of electricity, maintains the 
root of the plant in a medium temperature, 
and prevents the earth from being deprived 
entirely of moisture. The moisture of the 
earth or the substratum, being continual, fa- 
cilitates the gradual and constant absorption 
of carbonic acid gas from the surrounding at- 
mosphere, and hydrogen and carbon, the chief 
elements of nourishment to vegetables, are 
thus economized in regular supplies where 
they are constantly required, and pass in 
combination with oxygen from the roots u 
to the stem and branches of the plants in 
which they are assimilated, and the oxygen 
throws off in exhalation from the leaves. The 
straw decays but slowly, and thus furnishes 
its substance by degrees to the young plant 
in due progression and proportion, (such as 
the siliquous ingredients, for instance, of the 
pod or capsule) so that the decomposition of 
the straw corresponds to the four phases of 
fermentation in progressing from the saccha- 
rine to the alcoholic, the acid, and the putrid 
states, analogous to those of infancy, budding, 
youth and seeding of the plant. 

“We observe that our blades of wheat 
have but a very few roots, and those are short 
and hard, something like a bird’s claw, and 
this agrees with the remarks of Mons. Ras- 
pail, who states that the most healthy plants 
in ordinary vegetation have the least exube- 
rance of roots and fibres. 

“Another important observation also, is, 
that weeds and parasitical vegetation are pre- 
vented by this method, for the straw chokes 
every other plant but that of its own seed. 
Many other interesting observations might be 
made on these experiments, but we refrain at 

resent, from obtruding on your readers; but 
if any of them wish for further information on 
this subject, we shall willingly afford them 
every facility. The importance of the general 
result will easily become apparent without fur- 
ther comment; and a revolution in the present 
modes of agricultural labour is a necessar 
consequence of thisdiscovery. No tillage will 
now be required nor any artificia] stimulants 
in manure and other more or less expensive 
combinations with regard to soil and culture. 
In fact it would be tedious to enumerate the 
various advantages that may result in practice 
from this casual experiment, and therefore we 
proclaim it simply to the world that all may 
profit by it."—N. Y. E. Post. 


Compost Manures. 


As a general thing, our farmers do 
pear to be sufficiently aware of the 
‘ance of making and saving manure; a 


Dot ay. 
in pe ft. 

Ube 
‘unquestionably of the very first magi), 
as respects the advancement of our aor... 
tural prosperity, and in which every farp,. 
however limited his circumstances, posses. 
sufficient facilities to enable him to ens. 
with profit. Of these facts it is presi. 
there can be no doubt. For many years, »,, 
only manures made use of on my farm wer 
those accumulated in the yards and sties, 5») 
without the slightest attention, on my pm» 
to the operation, and of those natural laws ; 
knowledge of which has since enabled py» 
with slight expense, not only greatly to ays. 
ment the quantity, but the quality also, 
my manures. Nothing is more common thay 
to hear individuals complaining that they 
farms are fast “running out”—that the «j 
in their old fields has not sufficient depth 
sustain a crop, and is too poor to remunerate 
them for the cost of cultivation. 

But why, if, as some contend, there js : 
natural propensity in all soils to deteriorate, 
or, as it is more popularly termed, to “ru, 
out,” has the soil of Great Britain gone m 
rapidly increasing in productiveness for the 
last five centuries? hy is it that many 
farms in Massachusetts, and even some few 
in Maine, where the doctrine has numerow 
supporters and abettors, have withstood the 
drains upon their natural fertility, by coo 
stant cultivation, for upwards of two hundred 
years? Farms of this description are by m 
means scarce in either state, and, although 
cultivated for so long a series of years, are 
now, instead of being worthless, and “ro 
out,” like many of a more recent date, the 
best and most productive in the land. The 
fact is, nature in these instances has re 
ceived assistance, instead of being compelle, 
as in the case of all worn-out farms, to do. 
herself. For every crop taken from the s 
a prompt equivalent has been returned in ‘et 
tilizing manure, and the farm, instead of being 
drained and exhausted of its energies, has # 
tually received an increase of strength, #0 
gone on accumulating, from year to year, tt 
constituent elements of the food for plan's 
Shallow ploughing and scanty manuring WL 
in a short time, render the best land por, 
while a contrary course, if judiciously pr 
sued, will as certainly make poor land gow 
—Far. Journal. 








To our sense of comfort, the mind cont 
butes more largely than the body; the & 
pectation of the day to come imparts mo 
satisfaction than the recollection of the “/ 


that is past. 
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To the Editor of the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
Early Corn. 

Syp.—Presuming that facts in relation to 
-icyltare are acceptable, whether coming 
» your own vicinity or from abroad, I here 
uate what struck me as rather a remarkable 
~ireymstance. Captain Wren, a gentleman 
+f this city, has cultivated for several years a 
very forward corn in his garden, which seems 
to improve in this particular every year. This 
veat he planted it between the 25th and 30th 
‘April, and on the Ist of August he planted 
the matured product of this corn in the iden- 
tical spot where it grew! and on the 25th of 
September the second crop was all in silk 
snd tassel, and there is no doubt it was fit for 
table use any time the last week. Now, had 
this corn been planted the first instead of the 
ast of April, as is done here in ordinary 
years, there can be no doubt but that the se- 
cond crop would have been fit to grind before 
this time. This gentleman promises to give 
me some of this corn, and when I come on to 
sour city, I will bring some to show you. 

' Yours, respectfully, §E. C. Howarp, 

Richmond, Va., Oct. 14, 1841. 


For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
Wheat Culture. 

AssurEDLY, the time will come, when the 
proper cultivation of this the commonest crop 
that is grown, will be better understood than 
it now seems to be. How many volumes 
have been written on the single subject of 
wheat-growing, and yet we are asking for 
more facls—as though any new light can be 
thrown on a practice that has been followed 
for ages, and of which every one deems him- 
self quite competent to judge the better way! 
But is it not passing strange that any one at 
this time of day can be found to advocate the 
practice of sowing wheat after wheat, or, 
which is next worst, wheat after oats, rely- 
ing upon a manuring with fresh dung for the 
renovation of a soil that has been deteriorated 
by having been deprived of the peculiar pa- 
bulum necessary to bring that grain to per- 
fection? But so it is, and thousands still de- 
clare that they can, by manuring the oat- 
stubble, communicate all the strength that is 
necessary for such a consummation. Now 
the thing appears to me unnatural and irra- 
tonal, and I can easily account for all the 
complainings that are heard, unless the sea- 
ons have been the most propitious imagina- 
ble; showing that the crops are nae to 

‘at Up against the common vicissitudes of 
the climate, but suffer absolute prostration. 
are some remarks on this subject in a 

late number of the Albany Cultivator, which 
tre deserving peculiar regard ; it is there said: 

“The application of manures is a very es- 
point in growing the wheat-crop ; land 
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may be too rich as well as too poor for wheat, 
or rather, the manure in the soil may be in 
that condition which renders it unsuitable for 
wheat. There are some crops on which fresh 
or unfermented manure exercises a good ef- 
fect, and to which it can scarcely be applied 
in too large quantities,—corn, for instance— 
while on others they produce results of the 
most unfavourable kind ; nearly all the cerea- 
lim tribe are injured by fresh manures, the 
stalk growing too vigorous, while the berry 
is usually imperfect; while compost manures, 
or such as are composed of layers of turf, 
stable manures, vegetable mould, lime, &c., 
tn which the decomposition is already effect- 
ed, can scarcely be applied too abundantly to 
land otherwise well constituted. One of the 
greatest evils of direct manuring for the 
wheat-crop, arises from the liability of the 
grain so manured to lodge; the rapid growth 
of the stem renders it soft and flexible, and 
unable to support its own weight, and it is 
found to contain much less si/ex than that 
grown in a poorer soil; the wheat does not 
perfect its berry, and at all times, from the 
weakness of its cuticle, is more liable to rust 
or mildew. The rotation of crops has fur- 
nished the means of applying fresh manures 
advantageously to crops, and at the same time 
retaining its principal value for wheat. The 
cultivation of corn or roots in alternation with 
grain crops, clover, &c., gives the farmer the 
means of greatly increasing his crops, and at 
the same time constantly improving his soil. 
It may be considered a settled maxim in ag- 
riculture, that land improves little or none 
while nothing is grown on it, and it is the 
general acknowledgment of this truth that 
has substituted the hoed or green crops for 
naked fallows in the preparation of land for 
wheat; peas and clover are among the best 
green crops to precede wheat, and the latter 
may be considered inseparable from the suc- 
cessful culture of this grain; but corn would 
be one of the very best crops to precede 
wheat, could it in all cases be removed from 
the land in season for sowing, for the thorough 
manuring and tilling required for corn puts 
the land in perfect condition for wheat; and 
should experience prove that late-sown wheat 
is more safe from danger in winter and more 
productive than that sown earlier, the crop 
of corn might be then considered as nearly a 
clear gain. 

On early soils, a full crop of peas might be 
taken in time for a crop of sugar-beets heavily 
manured for, and these may be removed in 
time for a seasonable wheat sowing: this 
course, with wheat after corn, would far 
to insure us crops more rich in grain than in 
straw, and be the best preparation imaginable 
for laying to grass, to be sown in the wheat 
crop in the spring. Joun Exxiorr, 
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For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
The Missouri Leviathan. 


with awe, reverence and admiration, on an ex- 
mination of the bones of the enormous animal 
called the Missouri Leviathan, which are now 
on exhibition at the Masonic Hall, Chesnut st. 
An attempt at description would be perfectly 
futile—it is absolutely necessary for any one 
wishing to know any thing about them, to “ go 
and see.” It has been said, that these relics 
are not of bone, that they are constructed of 
wood—but to form them of wood, would be 
quite as miraculous as to have formed them 
of bone at the first, and this will be evident 
to every one at a single glance of the monu- 
ment which none but the hands of the Ar- 
micuTy could have reared !—an Altar, upon 
which man may offer up his tribute of won- 
der, astonishment and veneration, before he 
shrinks into himself and becomes dumb! 

In the last number of the “ Farmer’s Re- 
gister” it is said: “’The Missourium or skel- 
eton of a double-sized Mammoth, which has 
been exhibiting in the western cities, turns 
out to be a counterfeit, or at least so far fac- 
titious, as presenting a larger size of the well- 
known Mastodon, of which this is, in truth, a 
specimen.” Now, from what | know of the 
gifted editor and proprietor of that first of all 
our agricultural publications, I am quite sure 
that it would only be necessary for him to 
take one glimpse of the object in question, to 
enable him to declare — which he would do 
fearlessly, although he might seem to some 
to have committed himself in the above-ex- 
pressed opinion—which however cannot be his 
own, for he is a man who never makes up his 
mind until he has had an opportunity of form- 
ing a correct judgment—that the bones are 
real, and go to show an animal hitherto un- 
discovered and unknown. From common re- 
port, the public would not believe that the 
only wood that has been added to the whole 
skeleton, are small blocks inserted between 
the vertebre of the back, to take place of the 
cartilaginous substance which had been con- 
sumed by time, which blocks seem by no 
means sufficiently large for the purpose of ex- 
hibiting the animal in his perfect size, but 
merely forming interstices, on which to at- 
tach the ribs,—in every other part the bones 
appear in their stant state, and whenever 
the skeleton is permanently set up, it will in 
all probability be both lengthened and height- 
ened considerably by blocks of wood and cork, 
before it can be made to attain its proper pro- 
portions, which can easily be ascertained by 
a comparative view and admeasurement of 
its component parts, Every American ought 
to see this wonder of his country while he 
has the opportunity, for he will assuredly re- 





Mr. Eprror, —I have been overwhelmed || tions — some of the former belongin 





Von. Vy 
gret the loss of it, when it is too late, 7, 

skeleton of the Missouri Leviathan, as .. 
as a vast collection of other bones and 


aS We) 
Petrifac. 

. B tO the 
Mastodon, and showing most conclusively ,.., 


very distinctly the difference betweey »., 
animal and the Missourium, are here op), . 
way to Europe, where they will be appre... 
ated and receive the attention which \ . 
righteously their due. ci 

But the most remarkable fact relating t) y,, 
subject is, that on excavating the earth to»... 
depth of twenty feet to reach the platform, ., 
which the creature had been deposited, op» 
of the leg bones was found resting on ap |p. 
dian arrow-head!! the indubitable proof, ti», 
MAN existed on the earth at the time of ». 
destruction of this enormous animal, w)ic) 
seems to have been occasioned by a terri: 
tornado—a tempest of fire as well as water 
the roots of trees and other vegetables, w:) 
their branches, scattered in all directions ap: 
splintered into ten thousand pieces, showing 
plainly the effects of lightning. Hithert: 
this fact appears to have set all conjecture «: 
defiance, but the writer would offer an ides. 
for the consideration of those more competen! 
than himself of forming an opinion—it is, that 
during the prevalence of the tornado—when 
it is evident that the waters of the river were 
raised many feet—this skeleton was brought 
down by the flood from its former resting. 
place, and was deposited on these arrow: 
heads—for there were several more found in 
the vicinity—where it soon became buried by 
strata of sand, mud, clay and stones, to the 
depth above-stated. This idea might serve 
to bring the event many centuries lower down 
in the scale of time, and to account for the 
fact, that when the second deposit of this an- 
mal took place, man existed on the earth— 
the time of its existence, however, might heve 
been ages prior to man’s creation. 


O Lord! how wonderful are thy works, 
The earth is full of thy glory. 


Philad., Oct. 14, 1841. i 


Mr. Koch asserts, that a very large oak tree, pos!" 
centuries in age, was found growing on the surface" 
of the spot where the Missourium was found, its p* 
tion being exactly on the vertebre of the skeleton - 
Ep. 





PLEasure, if it be not vice, is in sm 
forms so near akin to it, as to take its nam 
—but happiness is never found except © 
company with virtue. Expect not to live © 
transports and raptures—be content W'® 
peace where you cannot attain to joy; ce" 
not pleasure, lest you should banish hep? 
ness; in the search after happiness you ** 
often find pleasure. 
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Tue origin of the Angus polled breed of cattle is so remote, that no account of their intro- 
duction into that part of Scotland can be obtained from the oldest farmers and breeders, 
Some of the first qualities which seem to have attracted the attention of these breeders, were, 
their peculiar quietness and docility, the ease with which they were managed, the few losses 
that were incurred from their injuring each other in their stalls, and the power of disposing 
of agreat number of them in their enclosures; but a few experiments developed another 
valuable quality—their natural fitness for stall-feeding, and the rapidity with which they 
fattened, and this brought them into much repute, not only in their own country, but also in 
England, whither they were sent in numerous droves for the supply of Smithfield market, as 
also for the supply of the army and navy. They were purchased for Smithfield principally 
by the Norfolk and Leicester graziers, and for two years’ English feeding they were found 
to pay at least equal to the most approved English cattle. They have much of the favourite 
Galloway form, and are often mistaken for them by persons unaccustomed to the difference 
between the breeds; they are, however, larger, somewhat Jonger in the leg, thinner in the 
shoulder and flatter on the side, while climate and management have caused another differ- 
ence between them, the Galloways having to encounter a moister climate, exposed in the 
winter to a scanty allowance in the open field, and that, too, during the severest part of the 
season in their northern country ; hence, they have a more robust appearance, a much thicker 
skin, and a rougher coat of hair than the Angus breed, which are regularly kept in straw- 
yards during six months of the year, receiving turnips with their fodder, and in summer they 
are grazed on dry and warm pastures; and by this treatment they are made to look and fecl 
more kindly than the Galloways. 

The greater part of them are pure black, sometimes with a few white spots; others are 
yellow, brindled, dark red and silver-coloured yellow; they are a most valuable breed, and 
have in some parts rapidly gained ground on the horned cattle, being far more numerous than 
they in the lowlands; so that, when the agriculturist now speaks of the Angus breed, he 
relets to the polled and not to the horned breed, of which, however, there are still some. 
Mr. Watson, of Keillor, is a successful and spirited breeder of this beautiful race of cattle. 
and his stock has obtained the name of the Keillor breed, and a most excellent one it is; he 

48 gained on account of them more than one hundred prizes, besides many valuable pieces 
of plate, _ Our cut contains the portrait of one of a pair of oxen exhibited by him at the show 
of the Highland Society at Perth, and obtained the prize as one of the best pair of oxen of 
the Angus breed. This animal was then sent to the Smithfield show, where he was par- 
vcularly admired; he was slaughtered by Mr. Sparks, of High street, Mary-le-bone, who 
declared that he was one of the best quality he ever saw, and in his opinion must have been 
the best of the breed that was ever exhibited. The meat was finely grained, and the loose 
fat weighed more than 240 Ibs. | 
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To the Editor of the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
Cabbages as Food for Hogs. 


Sm,—I do not pass a day without gaining 
an accession to my stock of agricultural ex- 
perience. On a late visit to a friend, who is 
remarked by all the neighbourhood as being 
a first-rate manager, I found that his crops 
of all kinds were very superior to those around 
him, although he has not greater facilities for 
improvement than others, but the secret is, 
he does not permit any crop to grow that he 
does not plant; and his fields reminded me 
of Mr. Coke’s of Norfolk, who is said to offer 
a premium to any one who will find a weed 
in his crops. His corn is a remarkably large 
crop, some of the ears measuring 15 inches 
in length and counting twelve rows, while 
the headlands of his corn-field are loaded 
with a crop that I should like to ascertain the 
weight and value of. At the last working of 
the crop, he manured the headlands, plough- 
ed and harrowed them carefully, and planted 
them with the largest kind of Drum-head 
Cabbage, and at the present time he has a 
magnificent crop, on that portion of his land 
which his neighbours generally appropriate 
to a very different puspose, namely, the pre- 
servation of seed-weeds for their next year’s 
supply. The cabbage-crop I prefer to the 
more usual one of turnips, for by sowing a 
small quantity of the right kind of cabbage- 
seed on a rich bed of earth, and transplanting 
the seedlings, you are sure of obtaining a 
quantity of the finest plants of the sort and 
size which you prefer, and just at the mo- 
ment when they are required to be put out; 
and that work may be delayed until the wea- 
ther is suitable, and may be performed after 
a shower, the plants remaining until then in 
the seed-bed, perfectly safe and in a growing 
state. And then, cabbage-plants are so much 
easier kept clean than a crop of turnips, par- 
ticularly if these are broadcast, which is gen- 
erally the custom of sowing on headlands; 
while the difference in the weight and value 
of the crops is indeed great. 

Cabbages are used very extensively in 
England as food for milk cows, particularly 
for the London dairies; they are taken from 
the ground and stripped of some of their outer 
leaves, which are fed to the young cattle on 
the farm, while the cabbages, cut very short 
at the stems, are packed very closely in wag- 
ons and conveyed many miles to the city, 
where they continue perfectly sweet and 
for a long time, and are fed with brewers’ 
grains to the cows, which are uniformly of 
the short-horn breed. Cabbages are also used 
as food for hogs, being cut up and boiled for 
a considerable time, with a small quantity of 
meal; and in this state, _——_ there is no 
food more nourishing, and certainly none so 


Cabbages as Food for Hogs. 
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Vor. Vy 

cheap and convenient for use. It ig oo. 

tured, that when the custom of cookin oe 

for hogs becomes general, cabbages A, 
found more nutritive and far more profitah. 
than almost any other food; and the Some 
of cooking with suitable apparatus y,) . 
most trifling, the fuel necessary for the ner 
pose being small in quantity, when applic. . 
boilers poreeniy constructed, it being reer, 
mended to have two, placed side by side... 
ed by one fire and working into the sn, 
chimney ; leaving the cooked food in the {,, 
boiler closely covered,and feeding from theno. 
instead of emptying its contents into q ». 
ceiver; by which means the hogs wil! >. 
their food in a warm state during the time of 
feeding ; the second boiler being prepared 1}, 
while, and the food cooked in it while the 
first is being emptied by feeding out. It ja: 
been ascertained, that by these means ho 
may be kept up and fed during their who. 
lives, at as cheap a rate as they can be wh\: 
running abroad, their increase in weight tx. 
ing much greater, and the quality of the mex: 
very superior. The meal is recommended ty 
be that produced from grinding the cob with 
the corn, which, by boiling gently with the 
cabbages for many hours, is found to form: 
most luxurious treat. 

A proposal is here offered for the preserrs. 
tion of cabbages through the winter; would 
those who are conversant with a better mode, 
be pleased to make it known through the 
pages of the Cabinet? Let the cabbages be 
cut in fine and dry weather, and after strip 
ping off a few of their outer leaves, lay them 
singly upon straw—which must be clean and 
dry—on the floor of a barn or outhouse, wel 
secured from the rain; upon these lay more 
straw, and then a line of cabbages, and » 
continue to any height you may choose. The 
mode of burying them head downward in the 
earth, appears, to say the least, a troublesome 
and dirty business, by which their outer leaves 
become corrupted, and oftentimes a portion 
of the cabbages also. Vie. 

Philadelphia, 28 Oct., 1841. 





Tenants on Leases.—The tenants of Lor 
Panmure, Forfarshire, Scotland, have long 
leases, and nowhere can a more industrious 
and thriving body of men be found: but it 
not the written—it is the heartfelt under- 
standing between landlord and tenant thst 
constitutes the true lease and establishes tbs! 
confidence which promotes improvemen' 
Lord Panmure’s motto—and which he 
variably signs on every new lease with his 
own hand, is, Live AND LET LIVE. 





Wrruovt hope, every evil may be feares, 
but no good can reasonably be expected. 
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For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 


Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 


Mx. Eprror,—I am tempted to copy from 
the New England Farmer some of the toasts 
od sentiments which were given at the late 
meeting of the Horticultural Society of Mas- 
achusetts—& most splendid affair, which 


ees to have inspi 


wers with the genius of poetry as well as 
vue The 13th anniversary of the society 


‘ 


«as celebrated by a dinner at Concert Hall, 
foston, at which 120 members, besides a 
oumber of guests sat down. The fruits which 
‘yrnished the dessert were most bountifully 
supplied by the liberality of many of the 
members of the society, the hall was deco- 
rated with the most magnificent flowers, and 
s richer or more intellectual repast was never 
set before them. 

After the removal of the cloth, the follow- 
ing toasts, given from the chair, were re- 
ceived with great applause :— 


Our Country — A sapling, descended from a good 
stock, Whose vigorous growth, watered by the blood of 
ipousands of patriotic hearts, now waves its branches 
over millions of freemen. 

Good Old Massachusetts—Always in the field, where 
there is any good work to accomplish: what she un- 
tates, she does well—the fruits of her excellent institu- 
uons have been liberally distributed among her sister 
Sates, and she has yet enough left to garnish her own 


The City of Boston — With her industrious and en- 
vrprising population—her schools and her churches— 
ber noble harbour—her ships on every sea—her Jron 
hoods, East, West, North and South—how glorious is 
ier prospect for the future ! 

Horticulture — The art which strews our paths with 
meet, loads our tables with luxuries, and crowns our 
labours with the rich fruits of contentment and hap- 
piness. 

intellectual Cultivation — That mighty agent to 
which every science is indebted for its most wonderful 
improvements. Its importance to the horticulturist 
a . estimated by the valuable labours of Knight and 

an Mons, 

Capital Stocks—The stocks most wanted and sure to 
yield the largest dividends are Fruit Stocks. 

English Florists aud American Amateurs—The first 
have furnished us with superior varieties of fruits and 
towers—the latter now reciprocate their favours, and 
return them productions equalling their own. 

The increase of glass structures for Horticulture — 
They perpetuate Spring, Summer and Autumn—they 
*pengle the whole year with flowers. 

Practical Cultivators — Physiologists may study the 
fuses of vegetation, and chemists may analyze soils 
‘i Manures—bat the skill of the practical man is re- 
(ered to test the value of their speculations. 

__ Horticultural Pursuits — Inexhaustible sources of 

“y and delight—rewarding all who participate in 
‘tem with the enjoyment of health and strength, and 
“« luxurious indulgence of nature’s choicest gift#* _ 
bean temory of three distinguished patrons of Hor- 
; ‘tare—Jobn Lowell, Jesse Buel, and Thomas Green 
“wenden. “They rest from their labours and their 
¥orks do follow them.” 
on Clergy — Always sowing the good seed — may 
be = the ingathering be rewarded with an abundant 


Woman— 


“ A seedling sprung from Adam's side, 
A most celestial shoot, 
Became of Paradise the pride, 
And bore a world of fruit.” 


The primeval em —“Tod the 
tarden wake? of man To dress 


Massachusetts Horticultural Society. — Autumn Leaves. 


red its members and visi- |) 
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| The union of Agricultural and Horticultural Socie- 
ties — May their connexion be so intimate as to pro- 
duce a humerous offspring of taste, beauty and useful- 
ness, 

The Cultivation of the earth—It was the first art of 

civilization, is the basis of all other branches of indus- 
; try, and the chief source of the prosperity and wealth 
| of nations. 

Horticultural Societies — Their capital stock is a 
| well-cultivated bank of earth, whose directors are pro- 
| ducers, whose depositors get cent. per cent. for their in- 
| Vestments, whose exchanges are always above par and 
| Operate per se over the whole Union. 

Agriculture and Horticulture — The firet, a nation’s 


—_— ———————— 





greatest wealth, the next, its greatest luxury. 

Horticultural Societies at home and abroad— Assoei- 
ations which confer blessings on al! classes of society. 
and whose influence extends to the remotest boundary 
of civilization. 

New England—Although in her soil the fig-tree does 
not blossom nor the olive yield her oil, yet in her 
schools and colleges morals and intellect are matured; 
in her forum the myrtle flourishes for her sages, and 
Bunker Hill and Bennington will be ever green with 
LaURELS for her heroes. 

Horticulture— Art engrafted on nacure. 
| The fair garden of the World above — Where the 
| faithful cultivators may hope to pluck unfading flowers 
| and gather immortal fruit. 

G. E, 


} 
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Autumn Leaves. 


Ob, autumn leaves! 
Summer's bright roses one by one have past; 
Gone is the beauty of the golden sheaves ; 
Ye come at last, 
Prophets of winter-hours approaching fast ! 


Oh, autumn leaves! 
Why look ye thus so brilliant in decay ? 
Why, for the dying year, when nature grieves, 
Are ye 80 gay 
With richer hues than graced her opening day ? 


Oh, autumn leaves! 
Ye, as ye don your crimson robes of mirth, 
While dull decay a moment scarce reprieves 
Your forms from earth— 
Ye tell us, happier far is death than birth! 


Oh, autumn leaves ! 
Like you the dying saint in splendour grows; 
With each faint pulse of life that feebly heaves 
At evening's close 
His every grace with added glory glows. 


Oh, autumn leaves! 
Like you he casts aside all hues of gloom, 
And of his bright’ning hopes a chaplet weaves 
That o'er his tomb 
Throws the glad promise of eternal bloom. 


Blackwood's Magazine. 
Artificial Springs. 

Ir is stated, that water may be obtained by 
placing a barrel without a head in the ground, 
packed closely round with earth and filled 
with pebble stones; the water will rise 
amongst the stones (by capillary attraction, 
we presume) and flow over the top of the 
barrel, forming a very convenient watering- 
trough for cattle. We would recommend 
the trial to be made in some moist and 
springy part of the field. 





We are seldom safe in our dislikes—they 
are always dangerous, when they are dic- 
tated by pride, though it be the pride of vir- 
tue! 
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For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 


Subsoil Plough and Statement of Crops. 


Tne following is a transcript of a letter received this 
day from Joseph Paxton, of Cattawissa, one of the 
most intelligent, active and industrious farmers in 
Pennsylvania. He saw the operation of the subsoil 
plough at the Society's exhibition, went home, had one 
made and put in operation. C. R. 


limo. 4, 1841. 


Frienp * * *,—I have got through with 
my farming operations for the season, and 
have commenced for the next. In our last 
conversation, | expressed my intention of get- 
ting up a subsoil-plough, which I have done, 
and at an expense of about five dollars, all 
told; it is made of wrought iron, except the 
beam and handles, and its effect is beyond all 
conception. I am ploughing a clover sod; 
the bar-shear plough first passes along and 
cuts a furrow from five to eight inches deep; 
the subsoil plough immediately follows in the 
bottom of the furrow, and completely pulver- 
izes the ground from five to seven inches 
more, letting the subsoil drop again in the 
furrow, thus making a loose bed of from 10 
to 14inches. You cannot imagine with what 
perfection it does the work; S—— has seen 
it in operation and is highly pleased with it. 
A subsoil that has been 70 or 80 years tram- 
pled with horses’ feet and glared with plough- 
irons is thus rendered as mellow as the sur- 
face soil, I anticipate a rich reward for my 
labour. I use two horses to each team. I 
stand amazed when I look on and witness the 
effect of my new subsoil plough in pulveriz- 
ing the earth so easily to so great a depth. 

I had one of my lots of corn measured— 
the quantity of land was three and three- 
quarter acres, from which we gathered 580 
bushels of corn in the ear—upwards of two 
thousand pumpkins, and one hundred and 
forty shocks (of ten sheaves to the shock) of 
corn-fodder. I had another piece of about 
five acres nearly as good, but did not measure 
it asaccurately. The result of my season’s 
farming from 110 acres of land is as follows, 
viz. From 22 acres I took nothing, but 
ploughed down the grass, except what the 
cattle and pigs consumed which was the 
smallest part; leaving 88 acres to take crop 
from, which produced as follows: 80 tons of 
hay—1100 dozen of wheat (cradle sheaves, 
and not small)—3200 bushels of Indian-corn 
in the ear—from 3 to 4000 pumpkins, raised 
among the corn—between 9 and 10,000 
sheaves of corn-tops and blades—over 300 
bushels of potatoes, and 310 bushels of win- 
ter apples, gathered in two days—what was 
taken through the summer and autumn not 
estimated. 

I have pastured and kept in good order, on 
this farm of 110 acres, through the summer 
and fall (and have not as yet fed scarcely any 
hay) the following stock, viz: 16 head of cat- 


Subsoil Plough.—Hay-seed upon Inverted Sod. 
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tle, 3 colts, an — of 60 sheep, and a ¢ 
30 head of hogs and shoats—besides 4,” 
turkeys, fowls and ducks. I have als). 


one-third of an acre of ruta-baga which »... 


planted late in August, and are therefor .. 

taken into account. 

_ The summing up may be about as flj,.. 

in value, viz: 
80 tons of hay at $10 ................ SO 
Wheat, say 600 or 700 bushels ........ 60 © 
1600 bushels of corn at Wets......... 800 99 
COPTER « cc cece cece ccctccecccccen 100 @ 
300 bushels of potatoes at 37} cts 12 » 
310 bushels of winter apples at 40cts, 24 
3000 pumpkins, say ...........6....., D & 


$256 F 

I don’t take into account the increas, 
value of colts, young cattle and lambs. Ty, 
wool of the sheep, milk, butter, pigs, poultry 
&c., and the clover cut for seed from eleyin 
acres, are not estimated, but are worth a ce. 
siderable sum. My farm horses are gene. 
rally kept up and pastured but little. 

This autumn I put in sixteen acres of 
wheat with my new drill; it looks well, an 
I am pleased with it, but I will make no rm 
port on it till after harvest. Jos. Paxroy, 


Hay-seed upon Inverted Sod. 

Many of our moist lands, between the dry 
uplands and the bog-meadows, though natu. 
ral to grass, occasionally need renovating 
As long as a common top-dressing will caus 
a good crop, nothing more should be don 
than to apply the manure on the surface. 
But when the better grasses have run ou’, 
and when moss begins to collect upon the 
surface, it is necessary to plough such land. 
But where the plough will do its work tole- 
rably well, it is not necessary to plant. These 
lands which are wet and heavy in the eary 
part of the season, and which bake in the 
scorching months of July and August, are no 
profitable for tillage. They may yield a crop 
of potatoes, and possibly of corn, but the 
chances for this are small, and it is usu.’ 
bad working these spots in the early part « 
the season. The best way to treat them 
to turn the land over as soon as it can con® 
niently be done after the crop of hay has bees 
removed ; to plough in such direction that the 
dead furrows shall come in suitable places 
surface drains, to roll well; and then put © 
a dressing of compost. When this has bee 
done, sow hay-seed and harrow thoroug)' 
Then use the roller again, and the next ** 
son you may obtain a fair crop of hay, &® 
the following year you probably will get’ 
heavy burthen. Herd’s-grass is better ™ 
these moist grounds than clover ot re-\° 
No one who has been accustomed to this p*” 
cess will ever think of tilling any wet 
that can be laid over smooth by the plougo— 
N. E. Far. 








No. 4. 
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Delaware County Hogs.—The Missourium.—Wheat. 
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For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
Delaware County Hogs. 

Mr. Eprror — The following are the 
weights and ages of six pigs, raised and fed 
except one) by Enos Yarnall, of Newtown, 
holaware County, and sold by him in the 
philadelphia market. They were of the 
common stock of the county; 4 of one litter 
snd 2 of another; the four were pigged about 
the middle of 2d month last, the two, two 


weeks later, 


No. 1 eceeee 252 Ibs. -....+ under 8 months, 

@ (@euciet EE > cecten . do. 

@ Y cccees K | | eo 8 months, 
@ cccces BOT an cweee 0. 
B cccece MON cccven 8 months and 1 week, 
6 cccces K) |) oe 8 months only, 


sfter being dressed for market. R.M.T. 


Newtown, 10th mo., 1241. 





From the Friend. 

Ix justice to ourselves, to our readers, and 
to those immediately interested, it will be 
right to say a few words in reference to the 
Big Bones which have recently been exhi- 
bited at the Masonic Hall, in this city. We 
read with a mixture of surprise and incredu- 
lity, the accounts published in the papers some 
months since, of the discovery in Benton coun- 
ty, Missouri, of an enormous skeleton, repre- 
sented as pertaining to a nondescript and ex- 
tinct animal, to which was given the name 
Missourium, from the country in which the 
bones were found. After waiting a consider- 
able time, and nothing appearing to discredit 
the statements — but on the contrary, other 
and corroborative statements were published 
—we at length ventured to transfer one or 
more of them to our columns. Since then, 
however, a paragraph has gone the rounds, 
referring to the ** Western Journal of Medi- 
cine and Science”? for authority, the tendency 
of which was to cast ridicule on the whole 
aflair—to represent it all as a sheer decep- 
ton. The paragraph was copied, we are 
sorry to say, into our number of the 18th ult. 
On the evening of the 16th instant, the edi- 
tor, in company with some of his friends, re- 
slved to attend the exhibition and see for 
themselves. We were one and all astonished 
at the stupendous spectacle. Leaving to the 
scientific the settlement of the question, as to 
what order in the scale of animal existence 
the skeleton belongs, we were, upon inspec- 
tion, and after such cursory admeasurement 
*s circumstances would permit, all of us con- 
vinced, that, in every material point, the 
wonderful object before us was in agreement 
with the representations published— that, in 
thort, it was no hoax. 

We regret to add, that the intelligent and 
enterprising proprietor, in disgust at his re- 
‘eption here and elsewhere, in a day or two 
after, abruptly closed the exhibition, and has 


since sailed for England with his entire col- 
lection, in the confident expectation that their 
value and importance will there be more 
justly appreciated. 





Transformation of Wheat. 


A craln of wheat when put into the ground 
at the depth of three inches, undergoes the 
following transformations;— As soon as the 
farinaceous matter which envelopes the frame 
of the young plant contained within it is soft- 
ened into a milky state, a germ is pushed out, 
and at the bottom of that germ small roots 
soon follow. The roots are gathering strength, 
whilst the germ, by the aid of the milky fluid, 
is shooting upwards; and when the milk is 
exhausted, the roots are in activity, and are 
collecting nourishment for the plant from the 
soil itself This is analogous to the weaning 
of the young of animals, which are not aban- 
doned by the mother till they can provide for 
themselves. But the care of nature does not 
end here; when the germ has fairly got above 
the surface, and become a plant, a set of up- 
per roots are thrown out, close to the surface 
of the ground, which search all the superfi- 
cial parts of the soil with the same activity 
as the under roots search the lower parts; 
and that part of the germ which separates 
the two sets of roots is now become a chan- 
nel, through which the lower roots supply the 
plant with the nourishment they have col- 
lected. 

What an admirable contrivance to secure 
the prosperity of the plants! T'wo distinct 
sets of roots serve, in the first place, to fix 
the plant firmly in the ground, and to collect 
nourishment from every quarter. The upper 
roots are appositely situated to receive all the 
nourishment that comes naturally from the 
atmosphere, or artificially as manure, to the 
surface; and serve the further purpose of 
being all the base of new stems, which are 
tillered up, and so greatly increase the pro- 
ductiveness of the plant. The excellence of 
the drill system in grain may be probabl 
perceived in this explanation; for in eon 
cast sowing the seeds lie very near to the 
surface, and in this situation it is not only 
more exposed to accidents arising from birds, 
insects, and the weather, but the two sets of 
roots are necessarily crowded together so as 
almost to become indistinct; the plant is less 
firm, and has fewer purveyors collecting food 
for it.—Featherstonhaugh. 


Ar the late Exhibition of the Massachu- 
setts Horticultural Society, one of the mem- 
bers, R. Maning, Esq., placed upon the table 
129 varieties of the pear, having proved and 
fruited in his own garden nearly 300 varie- 
ties of this choice fruit, 63 of which are sup- 
posed to be of American origin. 
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For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
Song of the Bees. 
BY H. F. GOULD. 


Mr. Eprror,—Having lately met by chance | 
with an old annual, “The Boston Token of | 
1830,” my eye fell upon the following beau- 
tiful poetic effusion. It immediately struck 
me that it would be suitable for your pages 
—and as so much prose has lately appeared 


on the same subject, that your readers would | 


be pleased with a little rhyme. 


We watch for the light of the morn to break, 
And colour the eastern sky, 
With its blended hues of saffron and lake, 
Then say to each other, “ Awake! awake! 
For our winter's honey is all to make, 
Aud our bread for a long supply.” 


And off we hie to the hill and the dell, 
To the field, to the meadow and bower; 

We love in the columbine’s horn to dwell, 

To dip in the lily with snow-white bell, 

To search the balm in its odorous cell, 
The mint and the rosemary flower. 


We seek the bloom of the eglantine, 
Of the pointed thistle and briar; 
And follow the steps of the wandering vine, 
Whether it trail on the earth supine, 
Or round the aspiring tree-top twine, 
And reach for a state still higher. 


While each on the good of her sisters bent, 
Is busy and cares for all ; 
We hope for an evening with heart's content, 
For the winter of life without lament 
That summer is gone, its hours misspent, 
And the harvest is past recal. 


Cazenovia, Oct. 12, 1841. 
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For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
Application of Plaster to Wheat. 


Mr. Eprror,—I wish to relate my experi- 
ence of the past season on the use, or rather 
the abuse of plaster, upon crops sown on ex- 
perimental patches of Jand; it has spoken to 
me a volume, and although comparatively a 
small one, I expect eventually to read and 
study it to much advantage—it is a fact, fur- 
nished by my own experience, and I value it 
accordingly. By the way, would it not be 
best for farmers to manufacture their own 
facts, instead of relying on those fabricated 
by others !—for after all, Horne Tooke’s defi- 
nition of the word TRuTH must be the only 
correct one, namely, “that which a man 
troweth— that is to him the Tru.” 

Well, then, you may remember having 
given me, the last autumn, several parcels 
of choice seeds for cultivation,—amongst the 
rest, the emur, the chevalier barley, the Hope- 
town oat, and two samples of remarkably fine 
wheat, all which I planted at proper seasons 
on one side of my wheat-field, tending them 
with the greatest care, and enjoying in an- 
ticipation a rich harvest. ‘The Odessa wheat 
came up remarkably strong and fine, but was 
soon attacked by the fly, and was so much 


Song.— Application of Plaster 
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the ground, one half of it was blown ay s 
having rotted off at the surface of the bef 
some plants, however, stood, and made al 
amazing progress in vegetation that | ex»... 
ed from them a full crop. In the meay ;,,.., 
the other seeds had been sown and y,.. 
growing well, when, at the time of plaster... 
the corn which grew in an adjoining fie\;, | 
gave the whole of my experimental cr, is 
double dressing with it, thinking to add i 
ble strength to their growth; and it had »,, 
effect, but it was at the expense of their fry». 
tifying powers, for not one of them ever cam. 
to bearing — they were absolutely destroye: 
by the rust: and the common wheat in th. 
immediate vicinity, which had partaken «; 
the plaster at the time of sowing, shared th» 
same fate in a remarkable manner, the spac» 
to which it had extended being defined to a. 
inch. This very simple experiment has ev. 
vinced me of the truth of the theory, th: 
rust is occasioned by an overcharge of ti: 
sap-vessels, which, on bursting, the liquid te. 
comes spread on the surface of the stalks, and 
on drying, it assumes the colour of rusr— 
and that appears to me about the whole of 
the matter. E. 
Agricultural Papers. 

THe vast improvements in agriculture, 
which have been made throughout the coun. 
try, for some years past, have been brought 
about in a great measure, by the dissemina- 
tion of valuable information through agricu. 
tural journals. The farmer now finds that 
he needs a paper devoted to his business, as 
well as other men. There is no class in 
whose affairs there are so many subjects pre- 
sented, on the most of which every one may 
learn something new from the experience of 
others. Cultivators now read papers devoted 
to their interest, not only as a matter of pies- 
sure, but as a matter of profit. They lear 
the best method of improving soils of every 
description. The detailed accounts of re- 
claiming low lands, and of renovating worn 
out fields, as pursued with profit, The most 
successful ways of preparing manures, / 
which the quantity is oro and 
quality greatly improved. The most pro 
able modes of culture, the best productions 
of every description, &c. &c., and the resv' 
of the best practice in every department, § 
related in a paper to the community, as °° 
neighbour would state his practice to anotie’ 
This is book farming, at which some, e’e* 
in this day of light, have the prejudice © 
sneer.—Far. Jour. 





Bemivease wishes are sometimes © 
‘absurd, that the fond dreamer would b 
ashamed to reveal them even to his near 


injured, that by the time the frost had left | friend. 
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Por the 
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Por the 


« best For’n Grapes raised 





arded by the Pennsylvania 
Horticultural Society. 


yOR NATIVE GRAPES. 


$B ccccccccece Edwin Middleton $3 
wet Denes ouaet *; ee Johns... 2 
best Bland or Powell ... Benj. E. Valentine 3 
best Catawba.«.++-+++- .. General Patterson 3 
next best do...+++-+++-- Michael Coyle.... 2 
best Native Grapes of | 
another variety...-+..- Peter Raabe...... 3 
fOREIGN GRAPES RAISED IN THE OPEN AiR. 
st Black or Red Ham- 
ee Be esdecissiree Israel Janney.... 5 
best eamaenenen oudewes James Laws ..... § | 
» pest Chasselas ...+-.+++- C. S. Langstreth.. 5 | 
« best White Malaga, or 
White Portugal . - James Laws ..... 5 | 
best Foreign Grapes ‘of 
another variety...--+.- Townsend Hilliard 





under glass without ar- 


tificial heat. ......+...- Nicholas Biddle .. 5 
next best do. do. ..... John Smith....... 3 
FRUITS. 
best peaches, 1 peck ...- Philip Reybold, Jr. 5 
next best do. .......--. Enoch R. Alien... 3 
‘ best peaches, 1 bushel .. George Thomas... 10 
* next best do. ....seee- contrib.unknown, 5 
‘ best seckel Pears....... Joseph Jones ..... 3 
‘ best Pears of any other 
VATICLY. ..ccccccccccees Rob't Hilvington.. 3 
“ best Apples, 1 peck ....- Horace Binney... 3 
‘ next best do, .......0.. David Comfort... 2 
hest Apples, 1 bushel... Benj. E. Shuster.. 5 
“ best Quinces........6-- Edward Smith.... 3 
‘ best Water Melons..... Joseph C. Zane... 5 
next best do. ...-.++..- Jacob Anson ..... 3 
best Nutmeg Melons... Charles Chauncey. 3 
VEGETABLES. 
best Potatoes ....+..+-. William Parry . 3 
best Sweet Potatoes. ... William Whittall 3 
hest Onions. .......+..- Andrew Patten 2 
‘ best Cabbage .......... Samuel Cooper . nee. a 
= xt best do. .......4+- ae L. Felton 2 
best Red Cabbage ...... +. B. Roessler.... 3 
hest Carrots .......006. Aibinus L. Felton 2 
best Lettuce ...cccceces George Esher..... 2 
‘ best Endive, blanched... Albinus L. Felton 2 
best Salsify..........4. Albinus L. Felton 2 
FLOWERS. 
best 20 varieties of Dah- 
BOG ce ncsetnecascessidwes Henry A. Dreer .. 10 
‘ next best do. do. .... Gerhard Schmitz.. 5 





* next best do. do. 


* best Dahlia, (Amateurs) Miss Alexander . 
* best Pyramid, or other 


Por the best display of vegetables A. L. Felton . 
next best do. do. 


Por 4a x . ca vegetables. John C. Engleman 


best display of Dahlias.. Henry A. Dreer .. 10 


* next best do. do. .... Lenfesty & Lentz. 


best American Seedling 
Parti-coloured Dahlia. . Gerhard Schmitz.. 5 
best do. Self-coloured. . Miss Scheets...... 5 
best 10 varieties of _— 

lias, (Amateurs) .. . William Sinton . 
. Robert S. English, 


12 ww 


design, of cut flowers. . Samuel Maupay.. 
next best do. do. .... Joseph Cook ..... 
next best do. do, .... Andrew Dryburgh } 
best pair of Wreaths 

for Festoons........... Wm.Chalmers... 1 
next best do. do. .... John Sherwood... 
best Houquet........... Samuel Maupay.. 
next best do. ......... Miss Smith....... 


wuws Soh 





HONORARY PREMIUMS. 
VEGETABLES. 


- Jacob Engieman.. 


eeccess : te Cook...... 
- David Comfort . 
»++++ Jeremiah Comfort. 
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FRUITS 
ters fine Peaches ............05. James McGill .... 2 
“ a a ee Wm. M. Alberger. 2 
SS  QUIMOES oc cccccccesces Isaac Wilkins.... 1 
— GBe  ccacesccceseses Miss Gratz....... 1] 
FLOWERS. 
| For a beautiful vase of flowers.. Peter Fleming.... 15 
For a handsome octagon flower- 
BMD e wncc0s coccecccccces Alex'r Cair.....-. 10 
For a design of Peace & Plenty. Peter Mackenzie.. 8 
For a Pyramid of Dahlias ...... George Milroy. . 6 
For Basket Bouquets. .......... Robert Kilvington. 5 





Agricultural Society of Newcastle 
County, Del. 
The annual meeting of this Society was held at the 
| City Hall, Wilmington, October 19th, 1841, and the fol- 


lowing gentlemen were unanimously elected officers 
| for the ensuing year, viz: 


President. 
JAMES W. THOMSON, M.D. 
Vice- Presidents. 
Edward Tatnall, 
J. A. Lockwood, M. D. 
Benjamin Webb, 
John Higgins, Wm. J. Hurlock, 
J.5. Naudain, M. D. John Richardson. 
Cor. Secr’y.—J. A. Lockwood, M. D. 
Ree. Secr’'y & Treas'r.—S. Wollaston. 
Counsellor.—James A. Bayard, Esq. 
Directors. 
Wm. Chandler, George Z. Tybout, 
John Jones, Anthony Bidderman, 
J. J. Brindley, Henry Du Pont, 
Wm. Tatnall, D; W. Gemmill. 
James T. Bird, Joseph Lloyd, 
Brian Jackson, Jesse Gregg, 
| Philip Reybold, Jr. Thomas Garrett, 


James Canby, 
Philip Reybold, 
Samuel Canby, 


Capt. Geo. Maxwell, John Latimer, 
John C. Clark, John Exton. 


The Society having appointed the President, Edward 
Tatnall, B. Webb, Samuel Canby, and John A. Lock- 
wood, a Special Committee to report a premium list 
| and other business for the action of the Society—ad- 
| journed to meet at the City Hall, Wilmington. on Wed- 
nesday, October 27th, inst., to adopt such premium list 
and other measures as shall greatly enhance and en- 
large the agricultural, horticultural and home industry 
products of this county at the fall exhibitions of 1842. 

At the annual cattle-show it was, on motion of B. 
Webb, Esq. 

Resolved, That this Society highly approve of the 
proposition to establish a National Society of Agricul- 
ture, with the object of “ Elevating the character and 
standing of the cultivators of American soi),” and we 
approve of the steps that have been taken to organize 
such a National Institution. 

Resolved, That it is important for the credit of this 
Society, that it be properly represented at the Farmers’ 
Convention, to be held in Washington, in December 
next, to organize such a National Society, and for that 
purpose we will appoint a committe of ten to repre- 
sent this Society, and at the same time we recommend 
a general attendance of the friends of agricultural im- 
provement. 

Resolved, That the President fill the number with 
names of such as will in his judgment best represent 
the Society, and that the President himself constitute 
one of the Delegation. 

In conformity with the above resolutions, the Presi- 
dent announced the following members of the Agricul- 
tural Society of Newcastle County, the delegates to 
attend the Farmers’ Convention to assembie in Wash. 
ington in December next. 

Philip Reybold, Henry Latimer, 
Wm. J. Hurlock, J. J. Brindley, 
Wm. Chandler, C. L. Du Pont, 
Benjamin Webb, Samuel Canby, 
J. A. Lockwood, M. D. D. W. Gemmill. 
SAMUEL WOLLASTON, 
Secr’y of Ag. Soc'y of Newcastle Co. 
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Notices. the hive, embracing what has been contemplat» 
We had hoped ere this to have given in our pages the || other and more costly structures. They ary... 


engraved portraits of Mr. Edward Tonkin's cattle, 
which are indeed of surpassing beauty and magnifi- i. 
cence, far superior to those of his stock which were than the customary mode of heaping boxes oy, a 
publicly exhibited some three years ago, under the other, offering at the same time the means of « = 
names of the “ Duke of Gloucester” and “ Earl Jer- || if such plan be preferred ; thus uniting, as fq, ay ‘ 
sey,” and for which he obtained the sum of $3500. Mr. sible, the advantages of all, at a price so Joy - 
Tonkin’s present lot of fat cattle consists of six oxen || bring them within the reach of all. They are ¢,, , 
and one spayed heifer of the short-horn cross, all which || at the office, price $2 50 each. 
it is his intention to have taken as individual portraits ; 





upon a plan described at p. 65 of the Parmere ¢. 
net for September, which appears more ins 





' 
iy 




















} 
| ; ' 
afterwards they will form one group in a separate paint- | Mr. Brick, of 14 Dilwyn street, the maker of 1, is 
ing, and it will give us great pleasure to engrave them, ee ae of our friends have sees». 
that our readers may form some idea of the finest lot |e Aceputineedeentngerlioccene: ae Sovented One of very s 
aw ~ || rior accommodation and workmanship, leaving  ».. 
of fat cattle in the Union. We had, not long since, the | f a hail is of me 
( ity of introducing them to the notice of Mr | us forezamination. Jt is of glass, to be worked Bing 
opp vanity of in 6 tne = | or it can be made to form a double hive, by with), 
Solon Robinson of Indiana, and Mr. Bementof Albany, ing the slides. Application has been made for » sien 
and would call upon these gentiemen for their candid we shall feel pleasure in introducing it to notice. h 
opinion concerning them. We understand these noble 
animals are for sale, but trust they will not be permit- | A suppty of that interesting little work, “ Bee. Rr : 
ted to leave this part of the country until an opportu- || ing in the West,” as also copies of the “ Western Py, 
nity has been afforded to perpetuate their fame by a er’s & Gardener's Almanac,” for 1842, have beep - 
faithful record in our pages. Nothing short of the pen- || ceived at the office of the Cabinet, where they may be 
cil and graver can convey an adequate idea of their || obtained. Price, 25 cents each. 2 
grandeur and perfect symmetrical proportions. Four cosenzesneieitanoeit thenpeniipepenititinstnnesanamnasnasinanenasan ; 
of them are roans of the most beautiful mixture of We would inform our inquiring friends that ire : 
colours; other two are red and white; the heifer is cage tage a of — Canby, Esq., the owne i 
: arom . . loft remarkable cow Blossom, is situated 3) mii« t 
nearly white, and is supposed to be the fattest animal | ¢om Wilmington, Del. The management of this fn. , 
of the whole—indeed their size is Elephantic, and a || farm is in the English style, and forms an attracts» 
sight of them would well repay a visit to their judicious || object with those who have a proper taste for run : 
and spirited breeder ; his residence is at Clarksboro’ on || #™Provement. t 
the Salem road, 16 miles from Camden, New Jersey. ; i 
) We are indebted to Mr. Isaac Newton, of Delawar ’ 
LS County, for several exceedingly fine ears of corn, sm 
Art , — indivi 1 _ || of them containing 24 rows and numbering 1000 grains t 
T the suggestion o several inc ividuals who have | in each ear; also for a sample of mercer potatos 
taken considerable interest in the breeding and man- || grown amongst that crop and pumpkins, six of whic) ‘ 
agement of bees, we have constructed a glass hive, to | measure 3 feet 6 inches in length: these testimonies w ’ 
be worked singly, in pairs, or by three, in rows on a the truth of our motto may be seen at our office. 
table. The object has been to unite utility with cheap- 
ness—to render them at so low a price as to induce Wanted. 
their general adoption, and to include in the plan the A MARRIED man acquainted with the milk busines, 

id ii ; ‘ | to take charge of a farm near Philadelphia. With: ‘ 
desirable qualities embraced by hives of four times | person suitably qualified, a liberal arrangement would 
their cost; to give the means of examining the state || be made. Apply at the office of the Farmers’ Cabinet ! 
of the swarm, by laying open at one view three sides || No- 50 North Fourth Street. \ 
of the hive; to add another box in a moment of time, CD PAE TO ART Qo SREP ae . f 
and to change the bees from one to the other with the || The quantity of rain which fell during Octoter 

; : ; ; | (10th month,) was three inches and two-tenths of a 
greatest facility. They are also made with two en- | ineh.. sce bested hain iicdinths the orien A ete cet taal 3.2 inch 
trances, one on the top and another at the bottom of Pennsylvania Hospital, llth mo. 1, 1841. 

a ' 

senna retail tiie 
THE FARMERS? CABINET, | 

‘ 

IS PUBLISHED BY ¢ 

KIMBER & SHARPLESS, No. 50 NORTH FOURTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 

se ( 

It is edited by James Penner, and is issued on the 1; Copies returned to the office of publication will & 
fifteenth of every month, in numbers of 32 octavo | neatly half bound and lettered at twenty-five ceats pv 
pages each. The subjects will be illustrated by engrav- || volume. + the 
ings, whenever they can be appropriately introduced. By the decision of the Post Master Genere ta { 

Terms.—One dollar per annum, or five dollars for || “ Cabinet,” is subject only to newspaper postage. ° - ' 
seven copies—always payable in advance. is, one cent on each number within the state, 

All subscriptions must commence with the beginning || within one hundred miles of the place of on 
of a volume. Any of the back volumes may be had || out of the state,—and one cent and a half to oo ' 
at one dollar each, in numbers, or one dollar and || other part of the United States—and Post an 
twenty-five cents half-bound and lettered. at liberty to receive subscriptions, and forwa 2 

For six dollars paid in advance, a complete set of || to the Publishers under their frank—thus ne 
the work will be furnished; including the first five | opportunity to all who wish it, to order the wors, 
volumes Aalf bound, and the sixth volume in numbers. 











1 
pay for it without expense of postage. : 
From the Steam-Press of the Proprietors and Publishers. | 





